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The Cower... 


The cover picture, “The Creation of Man,” by Michelang: 
narroti (1475-1564) is from the Sistine Chapel ceiling 
Vatican. Michelangelo is the most famous of the artist 
Renaissance period. Probably his greatest talent was as a * 
but his greatest fame comes from the Sistine Chapel fr« 


The main field of the vaulted Sistine ceiling Michelan; 


vided into four larger, alternating with five smaller, fields. 
tion for this vast work came from the Bible, with the th 
the nine principal treatments from the Book of Genesis: 
dividing of the light from the darkness; (2) the creation 
moon, and stars (see page 34); (3) the creation of th« 
(4) the creation of man (front cover); (5) the cre 
woman; (6) the temptation and expulsion; (7) the sac 
Noah; (3) the deluge; (9) the drunkenness of Noah. 


In the areas between these main fields, and in spaces br: 
the architectural design, etc., Michelangelo painted prop! 
other biblical characters, singly and in groups—in all, 343 
Most of the work had to be done while the artist lay fla 
back on a special scaffolding. 


“How Can We Find God Through His Creation?” is th: 


for discussion in the International Lesson Series for 


See teaching suggestions for this lesson and the other fou 


unit, “The Background of Hebrew History,” (pages 34-4 
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The Crisis 
of Faith 


By Charles Malik 


This article was taken from an address which 
Dr. Malik gave at the World Convention on 
Christian Education, Toronto, Canada, last sum- 
mer. The address was published in World Chris- 
tian Education. 


' 

Tuc greatest task of the Western world at the 
present moment is, concurrently with its mili- 
tary, economic, and political preparedness, to 
articulate adequately what it ultimately stands 
for. The basic values of Western civilization must 
be brought out and proclaimed in all clarity, 
conviction, and boldness. 

It is not true that men fight best in self- 
preservation. This may be true of animals, but 
certainly it is not true of men. Men are pri- 
marily moved by ideas. Grant them a certain 
vision of the truth, and they will rise to pinnacles 
of heroism utterly unattainable by those who live 
and die only to preserve themselves. Men live by 
faith. Grant them a fighting faith whereby they 
are sure that the values they believe in are su- 
preme, and they will move mountains. 

Communism provides a fighting faith, namely 
impersonal, dialectical materialism. But the West- 
ern world has a fighting faith that is infinitely 
deeper and truer than this primitive faith of 
Communism. Only this Western faith must be 
rediscovered, reactivated, and reaffirmed. The 
greatest service that can be done to Western 
society today is to reawaken it to the positive 
faith of its fathers. 

The West, with the Atlantic Community as 
the central core, is the integral heir of the 
Graeco-Roman-Hebrew-Christian-Mediterranean- 
European humane tradition. For four thousand 
years profound and sustained interaction between 
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diverse peoples and cultures resulted in this 
wonderful synthesis. There is no similar cumula- 
tive richness of spirit, no comparable internal 
conscious reflection, anywhere else in the world. 
Communism has cut itself away from, and re- 
belled against, this tradition and all in the name 
of “material progress”; and it is this act of self- 
separation and rebellion that is going to mean its 
undoing in the end. Once this residue of faith is 
reactivated and proclaimed, once the deposit of 
the ages is known and loved and believed in, then 
Western man will realize what is at stake in the 
great spiritual contest of the moment, and there 
will be no limit to the level of joyful sacrifice and 
quiet self-confidence to which he will rise. 

I shall, therefore, suggest in barest outline 
what I believe to be the elements of the Western 
faith, the basic findings of the last four thousand 
years, findings which mankind can overlook or 
rebel against only at its supreme peril: (1) There 
is an objective truth to be sought and found, a 
truth about nature, man, society, history, and the 
final things. (2) There is thus a natural law and 
order to which we must submit if we are to be 
happy. (3) There is a hierarchy of being, an 
order of values, a higher and a lower in the scale 
of things. Good consists in rejoicing in and obey- 
ing this order; evil, in trying to subvert it. (4) 
Human reason, thoroughly ‘disciplined in the 
cumulative positive tradition, is perfectly ade- 
quate, by free and critical inquiry, to discover this 
truth, this law and this hierarchy. (5) Man is free 
to be or not to be in the truth. He is free to rebel 
against nature. But as surely as the night follows 
the day, if he rebels, he will have to pay a heavy 
price by way of suffering and death, even unto 
the third and fourth generations. (6) Our free- 
dom of thought, conscience, and decision is some- 


thing absolutely sacred. It is by this freedom that 
we share in the perpetual act of creation. Take 
this freedom away from man, and he is immediate- 
ly dehumanized. (7) The other person is never a 
means only, but always also an end. Therefore 
his humanity must be respected. (8) The human 
person does not exist for the sake of society and 
the state: on the contrary, society and the state 
-exist for the sake of the human person. (9) His- 
tory is not all in vain; we do not start all over 
again. There is a real, positive heritage accumu- 
lating itself for thousands of years. This heritage 
of truth and being is the most precious thing in 
the world. (10) There is a God. He is a living 
person. He created heaven and earth and has au- 
thentically revealed Himself in history. His es- 
sence is love, and therefore He both suffers and 
has suffered for our sins, and always forgives. 
(11) The intellectual and spiritual principles in 
man are supreme over any other principle. Thus 
our primary duty is to seek the Kingdom of God 
and His righteousness. The material is derivative 
from the spiritual. (12) Man—you and I in the 
first person—is destined to eternal life. Our pres- 
ent life is a mockery and a hopeless unintelli- 
gibility without reference to the next. 

This body of doctrine is the soul of the West. 
It is what has made the West to be itself. It is a 
permanent acquisition of the human spirit. I be- 
lieve heaven and earth will perish, but this deposit 
of truth and certainty will never pass away. This 
is the fighting faith of the West, this is the stand- 
ard under which alone the West can be true to 
itself. And if a life-or-death struggle is forced 
upon Western civilization, this is the ensign of 
truth in whose name alone it can fight and win. 

People must realize the ultimate things that are 
in the balance. For what is ultimately in the 
balance is not this or that government, not this or 
that economic system, not this or that person who 
happens to be in power today, not the home and 
hearth and the children, but the dearest per- 


“Everyone has the right to freedom of opinion and ex- 
pression.” —From Article 19, Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights. (United Nations Photo.) 






































suasions and certainties of the las 
sand years. What is under ruthl 
nothing short of reason, order, n 
freedom, human dignity, history, G: 
the higher things. It is these matt 
which there would never be light ai 
Europe and America today, that are 

ly undermined, ridiculed, denied 
against. There is a determined attem) 
they are eradicated from the surface 
When people take in the concrete si 
their beleaguered heritage, it is in 
them to remain any more in doubt; | 
to the highest pitch of certainty anx 

The tragedy of the present mor 
many people have lost faith in on: 
article of this priceless intellectual : 
heritage of the West. They worshij 
The present crisis is fundamentally « 
faith in the abiding values which hav: 
from the sweat and tears of the ages 
fore the battle is as much against thi: 
loss of faith within the Western wo 
against the foreign enemies. In fact th: 
today no foreign enemies at all if 
spirit and the mind had not weaken: 
damental battle is against cynicism, u 
self-estrangement and despair. 

The question is not merely to d 
values. You can never defend what 
initially believe in. And if you truly 
what these things that I have set 
concretely meant and continue to m« 
civilization, you will never be satis 
with “defending” them. You will w: 
share them with others. Whatever ma) 
not true in military matters, in thin 
it is certain that offense is the best and 
only defense. For mere defense is in 
heartedness and unbelief. Just as the ( 
believe that they are not secure unti! 
is made safe for Communism, so the 
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must believe that it is not secure until the whole 
world is made safe for reason, truth, human dig- 
nity and freedom. 

The reaffirmation of the soul of Western civiliza- 
tion cannot be only something intellectual. It is 
true the mind must first see these things very 
clearly and become completely convinced of 
them. The intellectual articulation of the supreme 
values at stake today—an articulation at once 
lucid, responsible, grounded, authentic, convinced 
and therefore convincing—is one of the primary 
necessities of the world situation. Western think- 
ers, poets, and saints can do no greater service to 
themselves and to their own civilization than to 
combine in a mighty endeavor to elucidate and 
articulate the core of truth in their common 
heritage. 

The task is not easy. Never has a generation 
faced a more stupendous one. I assure you it is 
useless for us to try to do it in our own power. 
It cannot be done. The Lord must oversee and 
inspire. For this is His world. 





Consequently, if we love Him above everything 
we know or desire; if our sins, which are many 
and which will continue to be many, are not per- 
mitted to interfere in this love; if at the feet of 
His Cross we are able to shed tears of joy; if the 
cross which He graciously assigns to us is borne 
with gladness; if when we are on the brink we 
call on Him and He surely comes to our aid de- 
spite our sin; if we bless His holy name in the 
morning and in the evening and when we taste 
hell; if we see His face in the eyes of the humble 
and the lowly of the world; if we know His grace 
and the power of His word; if we crave for the 
unity of His Church more than for anything else; 
if we pray and watch for His Second Coming; 
and if after being deceived by money and position 
and possessions and achievements and culture and 
friendship, and above all, after we are thoroughly 
deceived by ourselves, we turn to Him in com- 
plete, unwavering trust, accepting everything, ex- 
pecting nothing; then I believe He will surely 
have compassion on us and come to the rescue of 
His inheritance. 


Arousing Adult Interests 


By Robert S. Clemmons 


Staff Member, Department of Christian Education of Adults, General Board of Education 


Every teacher knows that a lesson must be 
interesting. Adults do not listen or respond if it 
is not. Adult teachers know that class members 
will do many things if they are interested. They 
will refuse to do anything in which they have no 
interest. Class studies and activities need to be 
built upon adult interests if participation is going 
to be maintained. 

Adult interests vary. Teachers and officers who 
seek to discover the interests of adults tend to 
interpret general impressions of likes and dis- 
likes as real motivating interests. Frequently, 
the teacher or presiding officer asks, “Well, what 
would you like to do this month?” Perhaps most 
of the adults in the group do not know what 
they would like to do. Hence, no response. 

Some teachers introduce new study units about 
the Bible without attempting to arouse sufficient 
interest on the part of their students. The re- 
sponse to such a procedure is usually very cool. 

The reason for this is simple. Adults tend to 
dislike or take on an indifferent attitude toward 
things about which they have little knowledge. 
The opposite of this statement is also true. Adults 
tend to continue to study the subjects in which 
they have some background. These tendencies 

Come a source of dismay to some leaders. 

Most adults have four fundamental wants. They 
want to be something, to do something, to accom- 


plish something, and to save something. When 
arousing interest in a new subject the teacher 
should appeal to these four fundamental wants. 
We need to help them see how new studies are 
related to these fundamental wants. 

In the next few years, many adults will be 
studying about atomic energy. It is a very diffi- 
cult and dry subject. Ordinarily, very few per- 
sons would really take the time to pursue it. If 
their desires are aroused to the point where they 
want to be saved from personal injury, to be 
effective citizens in their community, and know 
what to do in case of difficulty or danger, they 
will study as they never have before. They will 
master the mathematics and laws of physics be- 
cause their interest has been aroused. 

This principle holds also in studying the Bible, 
religious beliefs, the application of Christian prin- 
ciples to social problems, or any area of Christian 
concern. Teachers can help people develop new 
interests. 

The old injunction to strike while the iron is 
hot applies to developing new interests. When the 
enthusiasm of the class is high, it is time to intro- 
duce some new interests. By associating these new 
suggestions with the experiences they already 


enjoy, new interests can be awakened. 





1See Brace Up Your Minds. Obtain from Service Department, 
Board of Education, P. O. Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 








Sometimes new interests are awakened by 
having members of the class “go and see” for 
themselves. Let them discover the problem and 
make a report. Occasionally, a visiting speaker 
with a distinct point of view may awaken new 


interests in the group. A “national” w! 
speaks to a class may arouse an inte 
sions. Frequently, a Bible quiz intr: 
game in a recreational event may arou 
interest to cause a group to study fu 


Secular Society Lays Down Its Terms 


By Benjamin P. Browne 


Executive Director, Division of Christian Publications, Board of Education of the Northern Bapti 


The following statements are excerpts from an 
article on “Training Writers for a Christian Pur- 
pose” which are reprinted by permission from the 
magazine Christian Education. 


A COLD WAR is on between Christian ideas 
and ideals and the utterly pagan propaganda and 
secular environment of our times. Convinced and 
dependable Christians represent a minority group 
today, living in a hostile climate and fighting for 
survival. Modern civilization tends first to ignore, 
then to obscure, and finally to obliterate the 
Christian conceptions from all of life. It is almost 
true to say that the mass mind has become so 
thoroughly secularized or so drugged with the 
stimulants of gadgets and sex as to be incapable 
of even understanding what the lofty concepts of 
the Christian heritage are all about. 


* * * * * 


The modern world is quite content to make 
peace with us if we will stay in our cubicles. They 
will accept Christianity as “a nice side line” with 
a mortician-like smile. If we will settle that Chris- 
tianity is an interesting subject and has a place 
like art, literature, music, chemistry, physics, 
sports, finance, mark you, if we will consent to 
keep the Christian religion in its own compart- 
ment, then, they will give it the back page in the 
Saturday night paper, or a column in the ’way- 
back section of the popular magazine, while the 
front pages are strictly reserved for war, murder, 
divorce, finance, science, and sports. But we are 
not prepared to settle for less than making the 
Christian message all-pervasive, all-permeating, 
and all-important. 


* * * * * 


The English scholar, J. B. Phillipps translates 
II Corinthians 10:6 thus: “Our battle is to bring 
down every deceptive fantasy and every imposing 
defense that men erect against the true knowl- 
edge of God. We even fight to capture every 
thought until it acknowledges the authority of 
Christ.” Both the transmission of the Christian 
faith and the permeation of all society by the 
Christian way of life are priority demands for 
Christian writers, editors, and publishers. Indeed, 
one may now say after Toynbee, “The salvation 


of civilization rests here with the pr: 
Christianity at its widest and most 
strength.” 

* * * * * 

. . . Several years ago I offered, in 
which I was the editor, a reward of 
dollars for anyone who would send 
page double-column headline favor: 
Protestant clergyman in any great ni 
the three cities of Boston, New York 
delphia. The reward attracted a good 
tention, but I waited a year for any 
nally one of my New York friends s: 
a tip that Dr. Fosdick is going to : 
will be on the front page of the New ° 
and I'll be around to claim the re\ 
matter of fact, when Dr. Fosdick’s 
was made public it appeared on pag 
New York Times, and my friend got 
At long last the reward was draggex 


by a woman in Boston who produ 


column picture in the Boston Post o 
seventy years of age standing beside 
twenty-six years of age. I enterta 
doubts whether or not this news w: 
favorable to the dignity of the minis 
lady claimed that technically she w: 
the reward and that closed the matt 
* * * * * 
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“And the Lord alone shall be exalted” 






A Meditation by Margaret Cubine 


This meditation based on Isaiah 6:1-8 will be 
helpful as illustrative material for the Interna- 
tional Lessons (especially for April 22-29). The 
title is taken from Isaiah 2:11. Miss Cubine is a 
graduate student at Garrett Biblical Institute, 
Evanston, Illinois. 


ln THE YEAR that the hydrogen bomb enter- 
prise was announced, I went, fearful and anxious, 
into the church, and there I understood anew the 
spirit of God. 

In the foreground the altar symbolized the very 
presence of God. The cross spoke to my divided 
mind of the centrality of the Christian faith—of 
the self-sacrificing, conquering love of God incar- 
nate in Jesus Christ as he lived and died to reveal 
to us the Father. The open Bible reminded me of 
the countless ages in which God has spoken to 
men and acted in their experience and of the word 
that comes to men today through his words to 
men of old. 

The congregation entered, and the joyful greet- 
ings at the door before the hush upon entering 
the church spoke to me of the fellowship which is 
so vital a part of the Christian community. The 
organ and choir sang the praises of God, as men 
have done through countless centuries. Truly, I 
knew the presence of God—in his majesty, right- 
eousness, and love. 

But my heart cried out, “Woe is me, for I am 
not worthy of such a fellowship. My attention has 
been focused upon my own needs, and I am resent- 
ful toward those whose needs conflict with mine. 
I seek my own self-fulfillment, and other people 
are tools to satisfy my needs. I have not accepted 
myself as an imperfect child of God, but I have 
tried to be all-important. I have tried to create 
my own security by being insiduously concerned 
about myself. In my self-righteousness and wis- 
dom I have deemed myself capable of judging my 
fellows, and I have not loved them as I should. 

“And my companions are self-centered, too. We 
think about our church, our program, our plans, 
our abilities, and forget both God and our fellow 
man. And then when our faith is weak and in- 
effectual, we berate the wickedness in the world; 
we wonder why some people won’t act differently. 
They must be just perverse. They could be good 
as we are if only they would. Or we try to coerce 
them into goodness. 

“And in our weakness of faith we have taken 
refuge from a Christian responsibility for national 
affairs in a patriotism that says, ‘My country, 
tight or wrong, but of course my country is right. 
After all, I am part of the greatest nation on 


earth. Only my nation is powerful enough and 
righteous enough to save the world from godless 
ideologies. We are righteous; then we must use 
all our resources and might to destroy evil.’ 

“And we have forgotten our own national errors 
and sins. At least we have not in penitence and 
humility sought out from among the endless rec- 
ords of propaganda and political intrigue and 
statesmanship the truth about ourselves. 

“Thus by our own self-deception we have viti- 
ated much of the goodness and greatness that are 
truly ours. We have put our trust in our scien- 
tific ingenuity, our political astuteness, our mili- 
tary skill, and our physical resources. And we 
have forgotten that he who would work with God 
for goodness and truth must take ‘the course of 
what God has made’ in humility before God, 
full acceptance of one’s sinfulness, and genuine 
penitence. Oh, we have made gods of the work of 
our own hands!” 

Then I heard the minister saying, “The sacrifice 
of God is a broken spirit; a broken and a contrite 
heart, O God, thou wilt not despise. ... Ye that do 
truly and earnestly repent of your sins, and are 
in love and charity with your neighbors, and in- 
tend to lead a new life... .” 

It hurt really to acknowledge to myself my sins, 
but I could do no other; for I had seen myself in 
the light of an all-powerful, all-righteous, and all- 
loving God. And within me was no strength, no 
goodness, no love. 

As I knelt to receive the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper, it was, as to the prophet of old, as if an 
angel had touched my lips with a coal of fire, 
searing and painful; for I had to give up my 
cherished illusions about myself. These sins of 
pride and self-righteousness and self-concern were 
more deeply engrained in my soul than such gross 
sins as lying or stealing ever could have been. 
But the sense of guilt forgiven, of new freedom 
of spirit, of purification, brought a new kind of 
fulfillment. As the minister intoned, “Arise and go 
in peace,” a new serenity pervaded my spirit. 

But it was not a passive serenity, for even as I 
returned to my pew, I heard the voice of God 
saying, ‘““Who will go for me? Who will undertake 
to do my will in all of life?” 

And I replied, “Here I am. Send me.” 

It was only then that I understood God’s pur- 
pose for me—only after I had answered his call. 
As long as I maintained an attitude of tentative- 
ness, of objectivity, of calculation, I wavered in 
uncertain knowledge of my mission, but when I 
committed myself unreservedly to the call of God, 
then the voice came clear and strong: 

“Go, and tell my people that my love is the 





fundamental reality in all their lives. Tell them 
not always in words; for words are not always 
real to people, but in your life, in your relation- 
ships with people, whether as a farmer, a lawyer, 
a teacher, a clergyman, a doctor, an inventor, an 
artist. 

“Tell them all I require in this life is to love 
God with all one’s being and to love one’s neigh- 
bor as oneself. Such love, born and nurtured in 
families and small groups who love one another 


importance, or popularity, or materia 
the constant pursuit of pleasure. 

“In not accepting my love as th: 
security, nations and persons will pror 
ment upon themselves. More and mo 
lose their capacity for understanding : 
Be not dismayed, and never cease to s 
for some will turn and be healed. W! 
many, and when, you often cannot kn: 

“Sometimes, in the destruction that 
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of my love. They must save their own lives, their 
of God in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 


own worth and security, in displays of power, or 


Lesson in Faith 


By Ruth Margaret Gibbs 





Faith was so tottery and frail— 

Too small to walk alone; 

The neighbors gathered close about 
To shake their heads and groan. 


But love and patience wisely knew 
The things that parents know: 
“We will not fret a bit,” they said, 
“For surely Faith can grow.” 


And so while many sit and frown 
And talk of pain and strife, 

Faith walks today on sturdy feet 
To meet the tasks of life. 
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3. Time for a Plan 





Religion and Public Education 


By Frank D. Slutz 


Readers are invited to submit letters of com- 
ment on the three articles written by Dr. Slutz 
(see January and February issues of Adult Teach- 
er). Dr. Slutz is a member of the Curriculum 
Committee of The Methodist Church. 


In the two articles which have preceded this fi- 
nal one in this series, I have attempted to show 
that education must include every area that is 
essential to life; that if it does not do this it is 
inadequate and incomplete; that religion is cen- 
tral in human life and not inconsequential; that it 
follows logically that public education must in- 
clude instruction about what religion is and does; 
that the founders of our country never insisted 
that education should omit religion but did de- 
mand that education should be forever free from 
ecclesiastical control and from management by 
any church. 

I went on then to suggest some elements in a 
course in religion as it might be taught in the pub- 
lic schools. In this course content I listed the 
biographies of great religious leaders, the history 
of the world’s major religions and their founders, 
the study of the Bible as literature, the life stories 
of the great characters of both the Old and the 
New Testaments, the history of the Christian 
Church, and a course on the major common de- 
nominations of the world religions. 

I heartily invited all readers to write in their 
criticisms, suggestions, and emendations so that as 
wide a basis of thinking as possible could be ob- 
tained. 

So much for a proposed theory. How can this 
theory be taken from the paper on which it is 
printed and translated into successful practice? A 
very wise business executive often marked, on 
plans submitted to him for study, this cryptic sym- 
bol: “LOKOP”—which means “Looks OK on 
paper.” All that I am discussing in these articles 
about religion and public education will be a pres- 
entation on paper only unless ways and means are 
devised for bringing it to pass. 

There are two necessary and preliminary pro- 
cedures, however, before we can advance to the 
application of all this discussion. 

First, there is needed from every possible reader 
who will participate suggestions and criticisms 
about the whole theory I have presented. 

_ Secondly, many readers must add their think- 
Ing, their amendments to what I am about to 
Propose here for carrying all this into practice. 


Educational Counselor and Consultant, Dayton, Ohio 


If there can be this extensive sharing of ideas, 
we can be much more sure that the final form of 
what is to be done will succeed. Too many dis- 
cussions remain in that stage and so after enjoying 
a bit of attention sink into oblivion without hav- 
ing produced any fruitage. I do hope that will not 
be true of this effort to face up to the very im- 
portant problem of religion and public education. 

Having so earnestly invited the reaction of my 
readers, I am now ready to propose ways and 
means of getting some action out of this discussion. 

The first step is this. After all comments from 
readers as to the basic principles of the relation 
between religion and public education and as to 
the course content for the schools to use are in; 
and after these have been studied and incorporated 
into a fully revised total course outline, a care- 
fully chosen committee should be formed to pre- 
pare in detail the course material, to allocate 
parts of this total content-to certain grade levels 
in the schools, to suggest text materials; in short, 
to put the plan into shape for the use of any public 
school which is interested in trying it and heartily 
willing to take such an adventure. 

The plan should not be so voluminous that it 
frightens people away, but it should be definite, 
concise, sound, and ready for use. 

The committee which does this work should, of 
course, be interdenominational, even “inter- 
religional” if possible, and it should have in its 
membership public-school administrators, public- 
school teachers, representatives of the educational 
staffs of churches, and parents who are not pro- 
fessional educators but who will present the lay- 
man’s viewpoint. 

You begin to see that the work involved here is 
as extensive as the project is important! There is 
no easy short cut to the solution of this relation- 
ship between religion and public education. 

When this committee has an attractive, feasible, 
definite plan ready, its next duty will be to find a 
few public school systems which are willing to 
give the plan a fair but wholly experimental trial. 
It is not necessary that more than a very few 
public schools be included. Before any public 
school would be warranted in beginning the ex- 
periment, the legal questions in the procedure 
would have to be faced. 

The Supreme Court’s decision in the McCollum 
case has to do with the “released time” plan which 
involves cooperation with churches. Our plan here 
has to do with the teaching of religion as a part of 
the school curriculum. The schools which under- 








take this experiment must expect to give it a full 
and fair trial of, say, ten years. 

The results of the experiment must be evaluated 
by the sponsoring committee which must be set 
up on a sound continuing basis. As the experiment 
proceeds some changes prompted by experience 
will be made. I cannot be too earnest about the 
necessity that only a few schools shall be per- 
mitted to share in this adventure. In experiments 
in physical science, say, for instance, with hydro- 
gen in chemistry, only small amounts of the ele- 
ment are involved in the experiment. What a 
sorry spectacle it would be if all hydrogen would 
rush in voluntarily to participate. “Limited ex- 
perimentation” is the only sound procedure. 

The plan I am advocating here must be an out- 
and-out public-school activity. It must be paid for 
by the schools; the classes must meet in the pub- 
lic-school buildings on public-school time, and 
credit for the courses must be bona fide and equal 
in worth to any other standard credits. I am not 
proposing any combination scheme furthered by 
the schools and the churches. My thesis is that if 
the courses are concerned with information about 
religion and are wholly separate from denomina- 
tional and sectarian elements, they are worthy and 
dignified parts of a complete education and belong 
in the public schools. 

By all means these courses ought to be elective 
and not compulsory. Religion itself does not thrive 
on a compulsory plan. It would be well for stu- 
dents to be admitted to these courses on the signed 
request of their parents. If the courses are made 
interesting, valuable, free from sectarian pres- 
sures, fair-mindedly taught, they will grow in 
popularity. 

Of course, the schools participating in the ex- 
periment must have the assurance from the state, 
and from the accrediting agencies, that credit for 
these courses shall be valid. 

It is understood that the teachers who conduct 
these courses must meet every standard require- 
ment in preparation. Most of the success of the 
experiment will depend upon the skill of the 
teachers. The standards in the courses in religion 
must be as exacting and as rigid as those in any 
other subject. The whole status of the experiment 
must be academically respectable, dignified, and 
thorough. Courses in the intangibles, for instance 
courses in social science, and these courses in re- 
ligion must go the second mile to prove their 
worth and their purpose to be genuine. 

I believe the experiment for the first five or 
six years should be limited to the junior and 
senior high school years. By this I mean grades 
seven, eight, and nine as comprising the junior 
high school and grades ten, eleven, and twelve the 
senior high school. I would not quarrel with those 
who would prefer to begin, simply, in grades five 
and six and to follow on through, increasingly, 
each year to the higher grades. 

In an earlier article I said that I meant by “pub- 


lic education” the whole gamut from 

to grade sixteen (the senior year in c 
clusive. Eventually most of these sixte 
should be included in the plan, but fi 
ginning of the experiment I think the j 
senior high schools afford the largest 0; 

At once the question arises, “What sul 
already full schedule should these cou: 
ligion replace?” My suggestion is that t! 
in the fields of history and social science 
colleges already offer some courses in + 
of world religions, but these colleges ; 
large the number of available courses 
such as the total content presented her« 

If, at the end of ten years, this pl 
amended form proves greatly worth 
will be ready for general acceptance by 1 
of the nation and the experimental ph: 
succeeded by the developmental. 

I hope that my readers will see what : 
mental contention is. Either the Chu 
undertake at great expense to carry it 
education program into every hedge a 
or the schools must face up to the ce 
religion in human life and include it 
programs. 

For the Church to be content with « 
only and with the presentation of paper 
about this problem is to no avail. The C!] 
be of great service in cooperating with p 
cation in creating satisfactory courses i 
and in launching experiments in public 
to test out such courses. The lazy, indole: 
us is to permit public education to bec 
and more secular. 

To help public education to correct 
ency is a task which requires that we 
with full awareness the extent of the th: 
labor necessary to change the picture. 

But isn’t it worth while to try? H 
Church the ability to be of real help 
education in this whole imperative nee: 
we not to help public education find a 
legal ways to give religion the place it 


in the thinking and the lives of our chil 


This will not be easy! It will, howeve 
rewarding. 
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Teaching: The Mother’s Advantag« 


THE informed mother has two strikin 


tages over the informed teacher. First, 


the child. Second, she spends a great de: 
with the child. About the only dogma 


ment permissible in child guidance is + 
cannot be too much parental love, but ‘ 
ment becomes treacherous because cert 
attributes get confused with true affe: 
respect.—From On the Education of W 
George D. Stoddard; copyright 1950, | 
Delta Pi, The Educational Forum; The } 
Company, publisher. 
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Nevin C. Harner 


Professor of Christian Education, Theological Seminary 
of Evangelical and Reformed Church 


Tue curriculum of the church school can be 
thought of as being like a string of beads. The 
successive beads are the various lessons or units. 
The main question for those who plan and write 
lesson materials, as well as for those who use them 
Sunday after Sunday, is: What shall be the string 
on which the beads are aligned and held together? 

A hundred years ago there would have been 
little doubt about the answer. Most Sunday-school 
leaders would have replied with one voice, “The 
Bible.” During the second and third quarters of 
the last century a wide variety of lesson series 
were issued, most of which centered in the Bible 
with some attention to one or another of the 
catechisms widely used for religious instruction. 

Then, about seventy-five years ago, the Inter- 
national Uniform Lessons were adopted. From 
that day to this, these lessons have been more 
widely used than any other materials, especially 
among adult classes. And the organizing princi- 
ple of these lessons—with increasing modification, 
to be sure—has been the endeavor to cover the 
essential parts of the Bible every six or seven 
years, devoting a part of each year to the Old 
Testament and another part to the New Testa- 
ment. 

But this answer raises about as many questions 
as it settles. How shall the portions of the Bible 
for study be chosen? Shall the passages be taken 
as they come, from Genesis to Revelation, without 
regard to their specific spiritual and educational 
values for those who study them? This would 
hardly do. 

Shall we then select those portions which will 
mean most to persons today? If so, we have an- 
other principle of selection, another string for the 
beads—namely, the needs and interests of the 
people who make up our Sunday-school classes. 

. And, after the passages are chosen, how shall 
they be taught? Shall they be studied for their 
own sakes, with concentration on such details as 
the distance from Jerusalem to Bethlehem and the 
names of Joseph’s brethren? Or shall the study 
be pointed toward some application to the present- 





Curriculum With a Difference 


day situations of living human beings? If so, this 
other principle has crept in again. 

Furthermore, are we sure this is the best way 
to use the limited time at our disposal—namely, 
going through the Bible part by part year after 
year? Is this the finest way to help people be- 
come better Christians? Will they come to a 
church school that does this, and nothing but 
this? And will they keep on coming? And will 
they receive maximum spiritual help? 

Now let us turn the matter around, and view it 
from the other side. About the start of this century, 
psychologists began a really systematic study of 
human beings. Since then we have had persons 
and their needs close to the forefront in our 
thinking. This new emphasis has given us another 
string on which to arrange the beads of the cur- 
riculum, the life-centered, person-centered, or ex- 
perienced-centered principle. 

If we follow this principle, we come out at a dif- 
ferent point in our curriculum building. Instead of 
stringing together successive bits of the Bible, we 
ask what life situations people are going through, 
and these become the units of the curriculum. 

The several lessons “take off” from some 
pressing need or problem or interest. Who and 
what and where is God? What does it mean to 
accept Jesus as Saviour and Lord? How was the 
Bible written? Do religion and science conflict 
with each other? What is prayer? How can we 
have a soundly Christian home life? How shall 
one treat an enemy? What is the best solution of 
the race problem? What is a Christian attitude 
toward war? 

This approach shapes up into quite a different 
sort of curriculum. But it, too, leaves a great 
many questions unanswered. 

Do people know what they really need? And are 
they willing to face it squarely? May they not 
prefer to play around with superficialities, never 
getting down to the basic questions which might 
disturb their customary ways of living? 

A closely allied question is this: How safe is it 
to string the beads of a curriculum on the things 





in which people are chiefly interested at any given 
moment? Suppose they are interested in the 
wrong things! What if they care most about foot- 
ball, or new clothes, or making money? Shall we 
provide a curriculum which deals with matters 
such as these? Or shall we try to take them down 
to deeper levels of the Christian faith and life? 
And, if so, how is this to be done? 

And might not such an experience-centered cur- 
riculum get pretty thin? How often would it come 
around to the Bible, and the history of the Chris- 
tian movement before our day? Is it possible 
that people might follow such a curriculum twen- 
ty-five years, and come out with no substantial 
knowledge of the Bible or the church or anything 
else? And can we meet our own life situations well 
just by getting together and talking about them? 
Is there not some precious wisdom out of the past 
which has proved indispensable to countless peo- 
ple in facing their daily problems, and can be 
invaluable to us also? 

For quite a few years questions such as these 
have been tossed back and forth, and never an- 
swered fully. Or, to say it in other words, we 
have been caught in the dilemma of Bible-centered 
versus experience-centered education for a good 
while, without being able to resolve the dilemma. 

In 1944 the International Council of Religious 
Education set up a large and representative Com- 
mittee on the Study of Christian Education. One 
of the subcommittees within this larger group was 
assigned the task of doing some fundamental 
thinking on the matter of the curriculum. 

It fell to my lot to be the chairman of this sub- 
committee. Through a series of stimulating meet- 
ings, we drafted a statement. The key sentence is: 

“The organizing principle of the curriculum 
from the viewpoint of the Christian gospel is to 
be found in the changing needs and experiences 
of the individual as these include his relation to 
(1) God as revealed in Jesus Christ; (2) his fel- 
low men and human society; (3) his place in the 
work of the world; (4) the Christian fellowship, 
the church; (5) the continuous process of history 
viewed as a carrier of the divine purpose and re- 
vealer of the moral law; (6) the universe in all its 
wonder and complexity.” 

If we were required to label this statement 
either Bible-centered or experience-centered, it 
would have to be the latter. That much is clear. 
Persons are placed at the center. Their “chang- 
ing needs and experiences” are the main thread 
on which the beads of the curriculum are to be 
strung. Before the minds of the curriculum- 
makers and the curriculum-users marches an end- 
less procession of persons—young and old, rich 
and poor, at work and at play, in city and in 
country. It is for them that the curriculum exists. 

Probably this is as it should be. The person- 
centered emphasis is too sound educationally and 
too soundly Christian to be lightly regarded. Jesus 
himself said, “I came that they may have life, and 


have it abundantly” (John 10:10). We « 
follow in his footsteps here as elsewhe1 

We have here a person-centered ap} 
the curriculum—but with a difference! H 
person, whose changing needs and experi 
the organizing principle of the curricu 
tured? Poised in mid-air like a chandeli: 
visible means of support? Growing 
vacuum? Taking up anything that cap 
fancy, and striking out in any direction h« 
Not at all! Rather he is visualized as b« 
like the hub of a wheel, with spokes of 
ship running out to God, and Jesus, and | 
men, and the Church, and the world ro 

The heart of the curriculum is a pe! 
but a person standing in relation to th 
realities of the Christian faith and life. ] 
and experiences form the string on v 
curriculum is arranged; but his need: 
God, and his experiences include God—: 
through the list. It is his growth we seel 
all our curricular materials; but grov 
Christian lines, not just any sort of gro. 

If we built a curriculum in harmony 
approach, what would it look like? Well 
clear that we would devise a good man 
and units which start with present-da: 
ences of actual people for whom the les 
units are intended. We would start ther: 
stop there. We would carry each experi 
along the lines appropriate to it. 

Necessarily, therefore, we would re: 
into the Bible from time to time to lift o 
enshrined there which have a bearin; 
experience through which the learner is 

And this is not all. Every now and 
would devote a period of weeks or mont 
study of the Bible itself, as well as othe: 
materials. We would do this sometimes 
to master some portion of the Bible, s 
could be used the next month or so mor 
in illuminating the learner’s ongoing exp 
For example, a class might conceivably h 
sulted the teachings of Jesus time and : 
help on difficulties the members were fa 
studying; now they step aside for a lit’ 
to give some systematic attention to ou 
teachings, so that they can utilize th« 
effectively. 

Sometimes we would study the Bib! 
other reason than that some passage or 
personage in it proved fascinating. That 
enough. But from whatever motive we 
the Bible or any other subject matter, v 
never go long without reminding oursel\ 
meaning for life today. That is the po 


which we would start and to which we v 


ways return—persons, their needs and 
Here, then, is one way of resolving the 
of the Bible-centered principle versus 
perience-centered principle; an experi 
tered curriculum with a difference! 



























































It Does Make Sense 


By Charles E. Schofield 


HOW often we cry out in bewilderment, “I just 
can’t make heads or tails out of any of it.” Take 
it in the largest dimensions of public affairs. Here 
in this twentieth century, with all of the advances 
that we have made in our science, all we seem 
to be able to produce is a succession of ever more 
destructive wars. When we plunged into the first 
World War, we went with something of the spirit 
of a great crusade. This was to be a “war to end 
wars.” This was to be a noble venture that would 
“make the world safe for democracy.” When we 
came to the second of these terrific ordeals, we 
had lost any sense of high adventure or of dedi- 
cation to noble purposes. It was just a dirty job 
that we had to get done. 

And now, we wonder whether we have accom- 
plished anything and whether the whole structure 
of society is not about to collapse about our ears. 
It just doesn’t seem to make sense anywhere on 
the basis of any secular philosophy. 

Take it in the matter of the relationships with 
our neighbors in the community. We have all 
talked a lot of exciting chatter about putting our 
moral ideals into practice. We have debated and 
subscribed to any number of “codes of business 
or professional ethics.”” We have talked about the 
progress which society has been making toward 
amore nearly Christian way of living. And, now, 
we wonder. Sometimes we are tempted to give it 
all up as just so much pious window dressing. 
Sometimes we wonder if the Communists may be 
right after all, that all this talk about ideals and 
ethical standards is just so much palaver designed 
to regiment society in order to maintain the 
proper group in power. We begin to wonder 
whether there is any such thing as “truth” or 
whether “right” points to any dependable stand- 
ard in reality. 

Here is the point at which our whole structure 
of science roots down in our basic faith. From 
one point of view the most important question we 
can ask is, “Does life make sense?” Is there any 
such thing as dependable truth? All this is in- 
volved in the magnificent poem with which the 
author of the Gospel of John begins his interpre- 
tation of the story of Jesus. 
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In the beginning was the Word, 
And the Word was with God, 
And the Word was God. 


Suppose we ask ourselves, “What is this thing 
we call a word anyway?” A momentary vibration 
in the atmosphere? The passing vapor of a 
breath? A scratch of a pen upon a piece of pa- 
per? What is a “word”? Well, whatever the par- 
ticular language in which we seek to share our 
thought, a “word” is a symbol by which one mind 
shares meaning with another. As we put our ex- 
perience into words, we enter into a mutual un- 
derstanding of'meaningful experiences that now 
we hold in common. Through our sharing these 
common experiences we build up a fellowship. 

That is just what the Evangelist is trying to 
say about Jesus. He is the incarnate “Word” of 
God. As we see the whole complex problem of 
living in terms of the kind of life he lived, it 
begins to make sense. Look at it any way you 
will, the way in which Adolf Hitler and the rest 
of the Nazis looked at life made no sense at all. 
The outcome was to reduce all Germany to a pile 
of smoking ruins. Look at it any way you will, 
to look at life in the terms in which the Marxian 
communist interprets it doesn’t make sense. This 
view destroys the basis of any dependable com- 
munication or trustworthy common life. It is 
swiftly reducing Korea to a rubble heap and ren- 
dering impossible any common life for the peoples 
of the earth. To look at life in terms of purely 
physical forces, physical experiences, materialis- 
tic interests, reduces human values to dust and 
ashes. It is only as we look at life in terms of the 
life and character of Jesus as the supreme 
“Word” of God for men, that it begins to make 
sense at all. 

This carries with it a clear mandate. Faith is 
more than a mere hypothesis—the best guess of 
which we are capable. Faith means that to which 
we pledge our lives. It means a summons to high 
adventure, a commitment of all we are and have 
and can become. It will all make sense as we 
dedicate our lives to translate the meaning of 
Jesus into daily living. 
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Faith for a Time of Troubles 


Editor in Charge, Adult Teacher 


By Woodrow Geier 


Te modern philosophies which told us we 
could get along without God have betrayed our 
Western civilization into cheapness, vulgarity, and 
barbarism. This has been our conclusion in the 
articles on naturalism and rationalism in the 
January and February issues of ApuLT TEACHER. 

In the March issue, we showed how a vigorous, 


new movement in Christian thought ha 
fully challenged the complacent secula: 
phies and checked within the churches 
going appeasement of anti-Christian doc’ 
an example of one of the most able t! 
who have challenged our man-centere: 
and called the modern Church toward a 
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“For the Christian there can be no surrender to the 
secular superstitutions and the final despair that must 
afflict any civilization that rejects God.” Photo on page 
12 shows amputee being left at refugee camp as others 
depart for new homes. He lost his leg in a mine ex- 
plosion in a German slave labor camp.—(CUnited Na- 
tions Photo.) 


of the authentic faith of the New Testament, we 
discussed the main theological position of Emil 
Brunner, Swiss theologian who has done as much 
as any other thinker to refute the dogmas of the 
secular philosophers and to reassert the relevance 
of Christian thought for every last problem of 
human existence. 

In March we summarized some of Brunner’s 
main ideas by discussing his larger volume The 
Christian Doctrine of God (Westminster). But 
the best short summary in English of Emil Brun- 
ner’s thought is a little volume entitled Our Faith 
which many adult groups have used for study 
and discussion.! This book, which is written for 
the layman, deals with the central doctrines of 
Christianity. Especially valuable as a study of per- 
sonal religion, Our Faith should be in the hands 
of every teacher of an adult class in The Meth- 
odist Church. 

One characteristic of the Christian counter- 
attack we described in March is a vigorous asser- 
tion of the total sovereignty of God over all of 
life. Because they have wrestled anew with the 
profound concept of God’s terrible and loving 
sovereignty, the Christian thinkers are now able 
to give us counsel upon the most difficult problems 
of civilization. This is why thoughtful men in- 
creasingly turn to these brilliant Christian think- 
ers for answers to the social problems that vex 
our world. 

The layman who is interested in a first-rate 
thinker’s interpretation of some of the main prob- 
lems of civilized life will find the second volume 
of Emil Brunner’s Christianity and Civilization 
especially helpful.? In this book, Brunner applies 
his basic Christian beliefs to the urgent issues of 
everyday life. He avoids the academic language 
which might perplex the lay reader. The result is 
a book which any thoughtful layman can read 
with much profit. 


x 


In Christianity and Civilization, Brunner is 
Passionately concerned with current threats to 
civilization. Mankind, he says, faces possible uni- 
versal suicide. He deals gravely with the perils 
that face us. Despite all the dangers in our situa- 
tion, however, Brunner says there is opportunity 
for the achievement of a more Christian society. 
The issues that face us today are issues for our 
free and responsible decision. No Christian need 
surrender to moods of defeatism, however perilous 
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the road ahead. But we must accept our full re- 
sponsibility for our plight. 

Our Western culture is in the present fix be- 
cause we willed the wrong things. 

For example, we are enslaved by the machine 
because we willed that the machine should serve 
the wrong end—our lust for money, gadgets, and 
power. The world and its temporary goods became 
more important to us than God and his eternal 
love. For this reason, we thought we could bury 
ourselves in the production of things to satisfy our 
infinite desire. 

The more of earth’s riches we acquired, how- 
ever, the more cruel, the more inhuman, the more 
unable to understand the meaning of justice we 
became. Prosperity does not heal social iniquities. 
When we brag about the growth of a city of 
millions of inhabitants, we are being as stupid as 
if we were to rejoice over the growth of a cancer, 
Brunner says. Because we have rejected Chris- 
tianity, we have failed to understand that tem- 
porary goods are to be held in trust under God. 
Our trusteeship includes responsibility for our 
neighbor: “The man who enjoys his wealth with- 
out being moved and worried by the sight of 
poverty cannot be a disciple of Jesus.” 

Our failure to obey the Christian teaching 
against the notion of absolute ownership of prop- 
erty has led us into endless confusion. Now, we 
shout, “Either capitalism or socialism!” But this 
slogan is a “product of propaganda, of panic and 
of inadequate thinking.” Such thinking betrays 
our unwillingness to grapple as responsible Chris- 
tians with economic problems to the end that jus- 
tice and responsible, individual initiative be 
achieved. Christianity has a grander idea of the 
meaning of man’s economic effort. We must reject 
the false alternative of individualistic capitalism 
and collectivistic state socialism or communism. 
Christians are in duty bound to lead to a “third 
way” wherein man’s true dignity will be safe- 
guarded. The totalitarian state is the most dan- 
gerous social evil which we can imagine. 

But whatever the social system under which 
men live, greed, the lust for property, is the 
clearest exhibition of worldliness. The practical 
atheist, the man who does not believe in God and 
eternal life, is more intent on material goods than 
the man who has come to terms with God and 
seeks first the kingdom of God. 

When we paused from our money-making and 
the struggle for power, we found platitudes to 
repeat. We said that moral values ought to take 
first place in our lives. 

This idea, Brunner says, is good but not good 
enough. Mere ethics has never displayed the 
power to cure our demon-ridden civilization. 
Morals and ethics are tremendously important, 
but the Christian faith alone is adequate to the 
deeper problem of sin. This faith deals with man 
in the depths of his whole nature and heals his 
lust for power. Because it brings into man’s life 
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the very friendship of God, this faith, a personal 
relationship, frees him from servitude to money 
and power. Christianity unmasks sin and abolishes 
it—something which no enlightened education, 
no matter how skillful or scientific, can do. 

“In the Christian conception of sin it is not 
sensuality but egoism and pride which hold the 
first place. That is why those dangers which come 
from lust of power are taken most seriously, and 
why a high premium is placed upon good govern- 
ment and public justice.” 

What are the prospects that our lust for power 
will be overcome, that we shall begin to live for 
our true end which is God? Well, the brutalities 
of modern times have taken us close to the abyss, 
but there are some signs of hope. 


II 


In all spheres of human life today, Brunner 
thinks, there is a more earnest search for the 
foundations of a human civilization. In this search 
the Christian tradition is being rediscovered. 
Christian wisdom is calling us to new personal 
responsibility; for the changes which begin from 
without are not real changes. Men make condi- 
tions; conditions do not make men. 

There is an encouraging attitude emerging 
among many of our scientists. Though science in 
the hands of an acquisitive people has threatened 
the very continuance of human life itself, it is in 
the ranks of the sciences that a body of great men 
are throwing all the compromises with the prag- 
matic mind of the time. 

These scientists have decided not to betray the 
purity of the scientific mind. They have decided 
to remain in the service of truth and not to ex- 
change truth for expediency. They are refusing 
to have their work prostituted to the uses of the 
totalitarian state. They will not sell their talents 
to any human agency that would use science to 
degrade men. Not only this, but the awesome 
prospects opened up by the discovery of the uses 
of atomic energy have caused many scientists to 
realize their social responsibilities (the scientists 
now preach more about hell than the preachers!). 

But even so, the threats of destruction and 
slavery overshadow us. It does not seem impos- 
sible that science may come increasingly under 
the domination of technics. This will mean that 
the independent search for truth may be turned 
into a search for the useful. This very thing, says 
Brunner, has happened in every country where 
technocracy has become the official religion. 

“The true scientist is a servant of God. To know 
and acknowledge God is not a hindrance but, on 
the contrary a help, in the search for truth. It 
keeps us from false absolutism and relativism, 
from idolatry of reason, and from skeptical de- 
Spair.” 

But it is not only the scientists (particularly the 
great physicists) who have become aware of the 
perils to civilization and are searching for a new 
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“Prosperity does not heal social iniquities. } 
brag about the growth of a city of millions of inh 
we are being as stupid as if we were to rejoice 
growth of a cancer... .’’ (Photo by Henry Doo 


spiritual foundation for life. In the sphere 
ern art and literature there are also im 
signs of a spiritual awakening. (“Where : 
their religious faith, art is apt to take the 
religion.”) The art of our time, Brun 
lieves, confirms what has been happening 
fields—that the low point of the seculari: 
ment has already passed. 

The jurists, the sociologists, the psych 
and the educators are also seeking to disc: 
true basis of civilization. 

Brunner does not prophesy an epoch of 
eral return to Christianity, any more tha 
cepts the “myth of the Christian cultur: 
past.” He will accept no idea of deter 
whether secular or religious, but holds tha 
matter of decision. 


























“Mankind is confronted with a new decision of 
incomparable consequence. All we can say is this: 
the decision may be made in the right sense, there 
is nothing impossible about it; but whether it will 
be taken in the right sense nobody can know. It is 
sufficient that everyone who sees it should do what 
is required of him.” 


III 


It may be that we shall make the right decision. 
We can do what is required of us. We can quit 
appeasing the shallow and confused secular cul- 
ture of our time. We can abandon the irresponsible 
thinking in which we have wallowed in the past. 
We can become obedient to the Eternal Will of God 
and through divine grace overcome our pride, our 
power-striving, our hatred. We can repudiate the 
vanity of the secular world that demands all of our 
time and energy. In our homes and publicly, we 
can take up arms against the wave of barbarism 
that beats in upon us from the radio, the news- 
papers, and the magazines. We can make use of 
the arts to help us relax from killing and austere 
work, so that we can become quiet for listening to 
the Word of God. We can bring the Christian 
Sabbath back to a wholesome observance, to save 
its values in order to save man himself from disin- 
tegration. We can recapture for our public wor- 
ship the tremendous and renewing heritage of 
Christian music and liturgy. We can teach the 
Bible and the Christian faith in our homes. And 
we can work for the day when Christian teaching 
stands again at the center of our educational 
system. 

The Christian, we must learn, views all of life 
as having a sacramental significance. This means 
that in our daily vocations we recover the truth 
expressed by John Wesley for the early Meth- 
odists: “The glory of God, and the different de- 
grees of promoting it, are to be our sole consider- 
ation and direction in the choice of any course 


of life.” 





Whether we shall have an age of Christian faith 
or an age of increasing darkness, destruction, and 
slavery, is an issue that remains with us. However 
the spiritual battle goes, we must do our best, 
knowing that our faith demands opposition to the 
sway of secularism over man’s whole life. But 
even more than this, we must recover in our per- 
sonal lives the abiding values of a Christian civili- 
zation. Whatever the outcome for individual 
Christians, we are not so miserable as to believe 
that in this life we have hope only. 

“The kingdom of God is not human civilization.” 

Our lives point beyond this human scene for 
their fulfillment. In the Church, we must frankly 
and boldly teach an otherworldly faith; for if 
Christianity is not relevant to our ultimate 
destiny, it will not be relevant to our immediate 
problems here. When men lose sight of heaven, 
they become feeble in solving the problems of 
earth. We must teach this faith at the risk of being 
called superstitious by people who are con- 
temptuous of heaven and the supernatural. We 
must insist, as Brunner says, that the Christianity 
which has ceased to be otherworldly has ceased to 
be Christian. 

This understanding of the kingdom of God does 
not separate us from everyday life but, on the 
contrary, helps us attack the tasks of earthly ex- 
istence with special energy. We must teach Chris- 
tian otherworldliness as the root of the only true 
realism there is and which hopes for this world 
“without illusion and without despair.” 

For the Christian there can be no surrender to 
the secular superstitions and the final despair that 
must afflict any civilization that rejects God. In the 
time of deepest calamity, he must pray, and hope, 
and act—faithful even unto death. Despite social 
disasters, we must labor in ultimate optimism. 
“The night is far spent, the day is at hand: let us 
therefore cast off the works of darkness, and let us 
put on the armour of light.” (Romans 13:12.) 


From Our Faith 


THERE was one who could say of Himself, “I am 
not come to be ministered unto but to minister.” 
That was the decisive event in all human history. 


. Gop created us in His image, as reflections of His 
image. That means we are human in the degree 
we permit God to speak to us. 


WHETHER or not God has employed an evolution 
of millions of years for the purpose of creating 
man is the critical concern of the natural scientist; 
It is not a critical question for faith. 


Two hundred years ago, scoffing Voltaire, prob- 
ably the most famous man of his time, prophesied 


that all would soon be over with the Bible. The 
house in which this boast was made is to-day one 
of the offices of a great Bible society. 


Jesus is not the Christ for the onlooker, the 
thinker, the scholar, the historically informed, but 
simply and solely for the believer. 


Upon some mountain peaks there is only one 
solitary path—and he who will not climb through 
this narrow place cannot reach the summit and 
must fall to his death. So, too, there is only one 
way to eternal life—Christ.! 


1From Our Faith, by Emil Brunner; 1950; Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 
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There’s a Time for Worship! 


By J. Josephine Leamer 


This article deals with the persistent question: 
“Why aren’t plans for ‘opening exercises’ pub- 
lished in ApuLT TEACHER?” 


Way do we have both Sunday school and a 
morning church service in most of our churches 
every week? Is there some difference? Do we 
really need both? Well, let’s look at it. If we are 
going to get the most out of both Sunday school 
and church, perhaps we need to see just what the 
difference is and what each one is trying to do. 

Let’s look at Sunday school first. Why do you 
come to Sunday school? There are numerous rea- 
sons. You approve of it; you meet your friends 
there; it’s something you have been taught is a 
good thing to do; it’s your duty; it’s just a habit. 
Those are some of the reasons. But why do we 
have Sunday school? Who started the idea and 
what for? What is it supposed to do to us or for 
us? 

Primarily the Sunday school is a place where 
we expect to get instruction. We come here to 
learn things. We don’t necessarily want somebody 
to tell us a lot of facts and expect us to memorize 
them, but we do want to feel that we have learned 
a little about being better Christians. 

Now the church service is different. We may ex- 
pect to learn some things from the sermon—no 
doubt we shall—but that is not the primary rea- 
son we have church. 

We have church beeause we need a time for 
worship. The church service is the place where we 
gather with other persons who have a like pur- 
pose to worship God. Of course, we may go to 
church for all the reasons we mentioned above 
for going to Sunday school, but the real reason 
we go to church is because we feel the need of 
worshiping. We need to feel the presence of God 
and to offer some expression of our relation to him 
in adoration, praise, affirmation, meditation, 
prayer and dedication. Those are the things we do 
in church. 

Now what about Sunday school? If we are go- 
ing to go to church as soon as it is over, do we need 
to try to have a worship service in Sunday school? 
There are several reasons why it is better not to 
do so. 

In the first place, public worship isn’t the busi- 
ness of the Sunday school, except in places where 
there is no church service. 

In the second place, there isn’t time. The class 
periods are usually far too short to finish the dis- 
cussion of the lesson, and it is well to take all the 
available time for the real purpose of the Sunday 
school—instruction. 

In the third place, worship cannot usually be 


Assistant Editor, Adult Teacher 


conducted well in Sunday school. For 
most leaders in Sunday school are not t1 
perts in leading worship services, as th 
is. There are many things a leader o 
needs to know and to do besides being 
up and say, “Has anyone a selection?” « 
in five minutes of extemporaneous pray: 
while it may not be memorized, is us! 
much like last Sunday’s and that of las 
last year. 

The facilities available to many Sund: 
are not those to enrich worship. The n 
strument, the room, the hymnals, all 
things help make worship mean more 
who participate. The church is designe 
purpose; the Sunday-school room is not. 

Fourth, the Sunday school should in 
be a competitor of the church service. | 
worshiped and sat through a lecture, he 
feel that the two services are duplica‘ 
other and that there is no need for both. ! 
he is right. But there are plenty of thing 
to do without encroaching on the other’: 

It may be necessary to have a short 
service in Sunday school, in the depar' 
the school is divided into departments 
and a short prayer are not out of pla 
service, but it should not attempt to be 
worship service, for the reasons given al 

There is no reason why the Sunday sc! 
not appropriately be a place where adu 
about worship. The adult department n 
the various acts of worship to learn 
mean and what they should do for tl 
take part in them. For example, the ope: 
ments for several months might be uss 
cuss hymns from The Methodist Hymn 
makes a good hymn? How can you rex 
worshipful tune? Why are hymns used 
ship? Where did we get some of the gre: 
of the Church? 

There is a time for worship. It is in th 
service. 
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Adult Brains Like Blighted Trees 


THE days of youth teem with fragments 
knowledge; with daring philosophies; 
dreams; plans. But the human mind at 


commonly vulgar, smug, deadened, and v 
hours. Everywhere adult brains seem to 1 
blighted trees that have died in the upper | 
but yet cling to a struggling green wis} 


about the lower trunk.—F rom Psycholog 
Promethean Will, by William H. Sheld 
Harper and Brothers, publisher. 





































LEARNING 


fOrLiFE 


BEGINNING this month the Learning for Life series 
are being published in a new periodical devoted only 
to these courses. The publication Learning for Life 
will contain the material for the students and for the 
leader. It is a quarterly, each issue containing the les- 
sons for three months. 

If your class has been using or wishes to use the 
Learning for Life part of the time, you can get copies 
of it in addition to Adult Student and Aputt TEACHER 
for your group and for yourself. It is relatively inex- 
pensive, twenty-five cents per quarter when ordered 
by the literature secretary for the school or $1.25 per 
year for an individual subscription. 

As you know, the Curriculum Committee plans 
the descriptions for the Learning for Life lessons so 
that they can be used by groups of adults who are 
interested in discussing various problems of Christian 
living. The leaders are encouraged to lead group dis- 
cussion rather than to lecture to their classes. For this 
reason the material for the leader is called “Sugges- 
tions for the Leader.” Many groups find that when 
they are using this series they can find leadership in 
their own group. The adults themselves can take turns 
leading the discussion. This usually works better 
when one person leads the group through a whole 
unit or course—from one to three months. 

Learning for Life can be used at other sessions 
besides the Sunday-morning church school. If your 
class regularly uses the Adult Bible Course or the 
International Lesson Series in their Sunday-morning 
classes, Learning for Life can be used for the Sun- 
day-evening adult fellowship or for meetings of the 
group on week days or nights. Many groups are find- 
ing profit in having more informal meetings of their 
members for discussion of common problems or for 
study of some subject of interest to them. 

If you have not used the Learning for Life series 
with your group and do not think that they want 
to use it as a basis for group study or discussion, find 
out how many of them have been in the habit of 
reading the material in Adult Student, and ask the 
literature secretary to oraer copies for those individ- 
uals so that they can continue to read it. The material 
is well adapted to this kind of use. Many adults find 
support for their own personal religious living in 
reading the Learning for Life lessons. 

The first issue of Learning for Life contains two 
units for discussion and study. The first one, designed 
for April and May, is a unit in the field of personal 
Christian living called “Whence Cometh Our Help?” 
It is written by Floyd L. Sampson, Professor of Reli- 
gion at the University of Denver. It deals with the 
problem of maintaining a hopeful Christian faith in 
the face of the fatalism and despair of the time in 
which we are living. 

The suggestions for the leader were prepared by 
Howard E. Tower, Director of Audio-Visual Educa- 
tion of the General Board of Education. 











Several sound motion pictures may be used while 
this unit is being studied. They should not be used in 
place of group discussions, but may be shown at 
other meetings of the group. 

Return to Faith (20 minutes; rental, $6.00) tells 
the story of a doctor who loses his faith and finds it 
again when a child needs his care. 

Reaching from Heaven (80 minutes; rental, $25.00) 
is the story of how some people in one church made 
religion work. 

Salt of the Earth (50 minutes; rental, $15.00) tells 
the story of a coal miner who found help for his per- 
sonal problems through his religion. 

I Am With You (75 minutes; rental, $16.00) is a 
story of a missionary who started to give up his work 
but found strength in the faith of one of his native 
Christians. There are several sad scenes. 

Where Love Is, God Is (40 minutes; rental, $12.00) 
is Tolstoi’s story of the cobbler in a London setting. 

In His Name (39 minutes; rental, $10.00) tells how 
a minister, inspired by an unknown boy’s faith, leads 
his church in assuming responsibility in the com- 
munity. 

Crossroads (35 minutes; rental, $10.00) is the story 
of a boy who found faith through the experience of 
the death of a friend, the influence of his minister, and 
of service to others. 

The second unit in the April-June Learning for Life 
is “Families Make Communities.” This is a four-ses- 
sion study designed to help adults evaluate their own 
church and family relations to the community. 

There are some audio-visual materials that may be 
used to supplement this course. 

Family on Trial (35 mm. filmstrip, 88 frames; 2 
double-faced vinylite 12-inch records, 78 r.p.m.; 
rental, $2.50; sale, $10.00) is the story of two boys 
who bring conflicting evidence in a courtroom, re- 
flecting the difference in their family background. 

Rolling Stones (16 mm. sound motion picture; 25 
minutes; rental, $8.00) is the story of how a trailer 
family settle down in a community through the in- 
fluence of church people. 

Again Pioneers (16 mm. sound motion picture; 60 
minutes; rental, $12.00) is a plea for better homes for 
migrant workers based on the story of one migrant 
family. 

The two following sound motion pictures must be 
ordered from the National Film Board of Canada, 
1270 Avenue of The Americas, New York 20, New 
York. 

Fitness Is a Family Affair (19 minutes; rental, 
$2.50) is the story of how two families in a neighbor- 
hood working together find satisfaction for them- 
selves and their community. 

When All the People Play (26 minutes; rental, 
$3.50) is the story of a rural district coming alive 
under the direction of a recreation leader. Some of 
the dialogue is a little difficult to understand because 
of the Canadian accent, but the main thread is car- 
ried by the narrator, who speaks clearly and dis- 
tinctly. 
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Tue mind grows always by intercourse with a mind 
more mature than itself. That is the secret of all 
teaching.—From Daily Readings From William Tem- 
ple, compiled by Hugh C. Warner; 1950; The Mac- 
millan Company. 
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“Jerome Revises the Bible’”—after an engraving by Al- 
brecht Durer. Jerome (340-420) was the greatest Chris- the pre-Reformation Church in the field 


tian scholar of his time. His translation of the Bible . scholarship. (Photo from Schoenfeld Coll. 
from the original Hebrew, Aramaic, and Greek into Latin Three Lions.) 


(the Vulgate) was the outstanding accomp 












Aputt BrsLtE Course 


April 1: THE LETTER TO THE EPHESIANS 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 


By Frederick C. Grant 


Professor of Biblical Theology, 
Union Theological Seminary 


A great change has come over the study of the New 
Testament in the course of the past century. It used to 
be thought that the books of the Christian sacred 
canon were written, chiefly, by eight authors: the 
four evangelists (Luke writing two books, John five), 
Paul (fourteen letters), James, Peter (two), and 
Jude. We now realize that there were many more 
writers, not only of the sources underlying the 
Gospels and Acts, but also of the epistles. Paul’s 
authentic letters are probably nine in number, not 
fourteen. Hebrews, the Pastorals, Ephesians—these 
were written by others. First and Second Peter are by 
different authors. The “Johannine” writings were 
probably produced by three or more authors, per- 
haps by a “school” (note the “we” in John 21:24). 

All this is not only interesting but important for our 
understanding of the sacred book. It contains more 
variety, and even more diversity, than our great- 
grandfathers suspected. It widens the range of the 
early Christian testimony. It extends the “social” 
base of early Christian doctrine and missionary prop- 
aganda. Instead of five or six apostles (Matthew, John, 
Paul, Peter, and perhaps James and Jude if they 
were the apostles who bore these names) there were 
“many” who wrote not only the records of what 
“Jesus began to do and teach” (Luke 1:1; Acts 1:1), 
but also the homilies, expositions, epistles, and other 
types of writing found in the rest of the New Testa- 
ment. 

The range of representation is enlarged. These 
things were not “done in a corner”—the early Church 
set itself to reach all men. Its gospel was universal. 

Later on, it is true, there arose a tendency (espe- 
cially in the days of the controversy with Gnosticism) 
to lay great emphasis upon the apostolic authorship 
and, therefore, the apostolic authority of the New 
Testament books. Even books which could scarcely 
be thought to have been by Paul or John were 
credited to them—books like Hebrews, accredited to 
Paul, and Revelation, assigned to John. But we can 
now see why this took place, in the exigencies of sec- 
ond-century controversy, especially when the book 
itself claimed no author. We can also see the ad- 
vantage in viewing the works independently. Our 
understanding of the early Church is enriched by 
distinguishing the genuine Pauline or “Johannine” 
writings from the others. 

It was perfectly natural, in the second century, for 
the epistle to Ephesians (as we call it) to be attributed 
to Paul—even though the best manuscript reading in 
1:1 omits “at Ephesus.” For one thing, almost every 
verse of the epistle echoes the genuine letters of 
Paul; for another, the author presented it to the 
Church as setting forth genuine Pauline teaching. 


And yet there are great difficulties in assuming that 
it was written by Paul. 

In his Introduction to the New Testament (1937, 
University of Chicago Press), Edgar J. Goodspeed 
lists twenty-one of these difficulties, items in Ephe- 
sians itself which contradict the theory that Paul is 
its author. It fits no known historical occasion in 
Paul’s life; the author’s admiration for Paul (3:1-12) 
rules out Paul’s authorship; the attitude toward the 
“apostles and prophets” (2:20) was not Paul’s atti- 
tude; the “church” always means the Church uni- 
versal, and specifically the universal church in the 
Greek world; the existence of sects outside—or even 
within—the universal Church reflects a condition of 
affairs long after Paul’s day; and so forth. 

But, as Dr. Goodspeed points out, these are not 
merely difficulties in the way of the older view. They 
are positive clues to the purpose, authorship, char- 
acter, and date of the writing. It was probably in- 
tended either to supply a letter to the great church of 
Ephesus, strangely omitted in the circle of churches 
addressed by Paul; or else—as Dr. Goodspeed sug- 
gests, in his famous theory—it was designed to be the 
“encyclical” or introductory letter, prefacing the 
whole collection of Paul’s epistles which someone 
gathered together soon after the Book of Acts was 
published, around a.p. 95. 

The second volume of Luke-Acts had made it clear 
how important and interesting a man Paul had been. 
The collector of his epistles saw how important and 
interesting his letters would be to the whole Church. 
Hence, he set about gathering them together, be- 
fore it was too late—i.e., before the dry and brittle 
papyrus on which they were written fell into frag- 
ments. 

If our Ephesians was this introductory letter; if the 
collector of the epistles drew it up, as a “cento” or 
little anthology of Pauline teachings; if it is based 
very largely upon Colossians, with which the collector 
and editor had long been familiar; if it reflects in 
every verse some phase of Paul’s teaching or writing 
—then, as the hypothesis gains in probability, we are 
in a better position to understand the epistle and find 
its true place in early Christian literature. 

Read 3:1-6 in the light of this theory of the origin 
of Ephesians. It stands as a graceful and imaginative 
way of introducing the epistles that follow. “When 
you read this [book?] you can perceive my insight 
into the mystery of Christ” (3:4). It is just barely 
possible that the phrase in 3:3 should be translated 
“as I have written lately”—or “some time ago,” rather 
than “briefly.” Verses 4-6, as a whole, sum up the 
writer’s attitude to the whole great historical episode 
of Paul’s mission and career and his interpretation of 
Paul’s mission and career—what we might call “the 
significance of Paul for the future course of Christian 
history.” 

So also 2:11-22 sets forth a whole new perspective 
on the life of Christ (“he is our peace”; “he came and 
preached peace”)—a perspective never more needed 
by our world than right now, this very year. 
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So, too, the section in 4:1-16 emphasizes the unity 
and universality of the Church, its oneness in Christ, 
its dependence upon divine grace, the origin and 
source of its supernatural gifts and graces in the ex- 
altation of Christ (note how the verse in Psalms 68:18 
is altered to give a new sense: “he gave gifts,” not 
“received gifts”). This also is a lesson and an em- 
phasis needed in these days, when the secular world 
is torn and tortured in the throes of becoming “One 
World,” and the Church is slowly beginning to re- 
cover its ecumenical or universal sense and outlook. 

If the poet could sing, “Milton, thou should’st be 
living at this hour,” the author of Ephesians could 
well have said, “Paul, you should be living now— 
your firm and steadying hand is needed by the 
Church.” As the author of the Pastoral Epistles (a 
devoted follower of Paul) applied the mind of Paul 
to the church problems of his time, so the author of 
Ephesians (another “Paulinist”!) applied Paul’s 
ideas to the theological needs of the day. Both were 
legitimate; both were honest; both were inspired. 


AIDS TO TEACHING 


By W. McFerrin Stowe 


Minister, First Methodist Church, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 


During April we shall be studying four books of the 
New Testament which have little relationship except 
that there is doubt concerning their authorship. These 
writings are Ephesians, Hebrews, I Peter, and Revela- 
tion. 

Since each is a separate discourse, it will not be 
possible to study and plan for this unit as a whole. 
Each lesson will be planned separately with the ex- 
ception of the last two which both deal with the 
Revelation. Because there will be only one Sunday to 
study Ephesians, Hebrews, and I Peter, it will be es- 
sential for the teacher to choose carefully what should 
be included in the lesson. 

It is doubtful if very much time should be spent 
dealing with the problem of authorship. This is some- 
thing we can leave to the scholars, but enough time 
must be given so that members of the class may un- 
derstand that uncertainty of authorship does not in 
any way lessen the value of the writing. God’s inspira- 
tion was not limited to the disciples. 

The Letter to the Ephesians is a magnificent writ- 
ing, one which gives wings to the soul as we read it. 
After reading the lesson helps by Grant in this 
magazine and Smart in Adult Student, we suggest 
that you sit down with your Bible and a pencil to read 
Ephesians. Likely you will want to read it several 
times, marking those passages the beauty and insight 
of which are so great that they must be shared with 
the class. Then make your lesson plan, using the one 
below merely as a source for suggestions. 

The purpose of this lesson will be to arouse mem- 
bers of the class to a realization and appreciation of 
the beauty and truth of the Letter to the Ephesians, 
and to help each one enter more fully into the loving 
and saving power of God through Christ Jesus. 

This lesson might be introduced by a statement 
such as follows: “In our pilgrimage through the Bible 
we come today to one of its most beautiful books. 


Not always easy to read or understand—but 
ful in its revelation when it is read and und: 
the Book of Ephesians is worthy of much n 
than we can give to it today. Smart tells us t! 
ridge calls Ephesians ‘one of the divinest com 
of man’ and that Martin says that it ‘rea 
greatest heights of eloquence; indeed its la: 
often so rapt and rhythmic as almost to p 
into that of poetry.’” 

I. The Authorship of Ephesians 

Following the introductory statement, th: 
should try to draw the members of the cla 
discussion concerning this epistle; for usually 
will learn much more by participating in the « 
sion than they will by listening. The followin 
ment and questions are suggestive of some w 
teacher may use to stimulate the discussion 

A. Open your Bibles to Ephesians 1:1. W 
this proclaim as the author of this letter? 
is the writer, why did we not study this som: 
ago while we were studying his writings? 

B. Why do some authorities believe that | 
not write Ephesians? What about the styl« 
letter? Is it the style Paul used? What about t! 
expressed? Are these ideas Pauline? Do you 
difference between the content of this letter : 
of other writings which we are confident that | 
write? 

C. Why do certain other authorities thin 
wrote this letter? How many times do we finc 
name included? 

D. Turn to 6:21. Where have we heard of T 
before? (See Colossians 4:7.) Does this letter 
you of the Letter to the Colossians? In what ° 

E. If Paul did not write this, why was hi 
used as if he were the author? Was this don¢ 
spirit of dishonesty? Why do you think not 
this a usual custom among Hebrew writer: 
group of questions should help the class m: 
realize that even if Paul did not write this, it i 
forgery but a literary technique used by H 
religious writers. 

F. Actually what difference does it make v 
or not Paul wrote this letter? Does it make its 
any less valid for us? Do you think God cou 
inspiration to another equally as much as to 
These questions should help the class recogniz 
the beauty and truth of Ephesians is not affec 
its authorship. 

G. It has been suggested by Goodspeed that 
admirer of Paul gathered his writings togethe« 
one collection and wrote Ephesians as the int 
tion to this collection and included in it a sun 
of Paul’s thinking and teaching. What do you 
of that idea? 

- II. To Whom Was the Letter Sent? 

This series of questions is intended prima: 
bring out the idea that this letter likely was no 
to the Ephesians but to some other Christian g1 

A. Have a member of the class who has a 
James Version read Ephesians 1:1. Now have : 
son with a newer translation read this. What d 
ence did you note in these two verses? Why d 
newer translations omit the words “at Ephesus” 
they correct in doing so? 

B. “Nothing is certain,” says E. F. Scott, “« 
that the letter was not written to the Ephesians.” 
do you think he says this? What does he mean? 
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does it seem very unlikely that this letter was ad- 
dressed to the Christians at Ephesus? 

C. To whom else has it been suggested that it 
originally was intended? Does this make much dif- 
ference to use now? What is the important consider- 
ation for us? 

III. The Message of Ephesians 

Although most of the space in this lesson plan is 
given to questions of a preliminary nature, we believe 
the major part of the class time should be given to this 
section concerning the message of Ephesians. The way 
we suggest it be handled is to have portions of the 
epistle which the teacher has chosen ia advance read 
in class and then discussed as to meaning. Below 
are a few suggested examples. 

A. Read Ephesians 1:3-14. What does this say? Can 
you pick out two verses which give the heart of the 
message of his book? What about Ephesians 1: 9-10? 
What does this say that God’s great purpose is? Do 
you agree with the writer that this is God’s great pur- 
pose? Why? 

B. In verses 15-23 what is the concept of Christ? 
Is this a great concept of Christ? Why? Can you think 
of any other great concept which is more compre- 
hensive? 

C. Read 2:1-10. What is the idea expressed here? 





What is meant by the words “dead” and “alive”? 
What does verse 8 mean? How important is this 
concept to us? What does it mean for our personal 
lives? For the world? 

D. Read 3:1-20. What do you think of this concept 
of Paul’s imprisonment? What did the writer mean 
by “the unsearchable riches of Christ”? What is 
meant by “the love of Christ”? What does that idea 
mean to us? Has this ever really come alive for you? 
What happens when it does? 

E. What is there different between the first three 
and the last three chapters of this writing? What 
characterizes the last three? What passages do you 
consider especially significant for us today? Why do 
you think these are important for us? 

Conclusion: What is the significance of this writing 
for today? Does it make any difference who wrote it? 
What does it say to your life and mine? What does it 
say for the church? 

Assignment: Ask the class to read the Letter to the 
Hebrews and the comments on the lesson in Adult 
Student for next Sunday. 
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He that doeth the truth cometh to the light. 
—John 3:21. 


New Study of Paul 


A REvIEw 


Tue APostLeE Pau: His Lire AND Work, by Olaf Moe; 
translated by L. A. Vigness; Augsburg Publishing 
Company, 1950; 577 pp., $4.75. 


This is a lengthy study of the Apostle for the stu- 
dent who wants to investigate more thoroughly the 
facts of Paul’s life and mission. Olaf Moe is professor 
of New Testament at the Independent Theological 
Seminary, Oslo, Norway. 

Professor Moe believes that for the Christian 
Church the study of Paul will always be a practical 
demand; for the Church can only remain alive by 
virtue of the sources of its origin. “It is understand- 
able that a period of religious fermentation like ours, 
when the emotions swing to and fro between a 
superficial rationalism and a muddled mysticism, may 
not feel attracted to the vigorous theology of Paul, 
which to one group appears too mysterious and to the 
‘other too intellectualistic.” 

Our era is characterized by growing dissatisfaction 
with both rationalism and mysticism. 

But as the religious unrest deepens, Professor Moe 
Says, there will emerge an urgent demand for real 
‘counsel in the profoundest distresses of the soul. And 
then there will appear larger numbers of awakened 
and anxious consciences ready to listen to a Gospel 
which speaks to man’s depths. 

We may expect then that there will arise a new 
understanding of Paul and the relevance of his life 
and thought for men in our time. 

The Apostle Paul: His Life and Work is a conserva- 
tive, rather labored, and detailed study of Paul. The 


book gives us a considerable amount of speculation 
on the external facts of the Apostle’s life, not enough 
interpretation of the inner faith of the Apostle. It is 
not a book for the average lay reader. 

—Wooprow GEIER. 


TO THE POVERTY-STRICKEN 


By Clarence Edwin Flynn 


No time to sing of happiness and beauty; 
Or dream of paths to better, finer things; 
Or meditate on virtue, truth, and duty; 

Or send a good word forth on tireless wings? 


No time to dwell with musings of the sages, 
Or hear the echo of the prophet’s word, 

Or linger with the wisdom of the ages, 

Or hark to what the Galileans heard? 


No time to watch the sunrise in its glory, 

Or keep watch with the morning’s rising gleam, 
Or think upon the meaning of time’s story, 

Or watch the shadows lengthen on a stream? 


No time to watch a blossom by the river, 
Or catch the calmness of the evening star? 
Time only to keep seeking treasure ever, 
And snatch for things? How very poor we are! 
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April 8: THE LETTER TO THE HEBREWS 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 


By Frederick C. Grant 


It is strange that this writing ever came to be 
viewed as an “epistle,” or was ever attributed to 
Paul. In the first place, it is obviously a homily, ser- 
mon, or address (compare 2:1; 5:11 through 6:3; 8: 
1). The opening paragraph (1:1-4) is not at all the 
customary beginning of an epistle, which in ancient 
times ran as follows: “So-and-so to so-and-so. Greet- 
ing.” Paul’s letters follow this pattern, but elaborate 
it. Instead, the beginning of Hebrews is a grand 
rhetorical overture, proclaiming the theme as with 
full orchestra, quite in the manner approved by the 
best experts in Greek oratory. 

What gives the book its epistolary form is the con- 
clusion. Chapter 13 corresponds with the hortatory 
“ethical” second part usually found in the New Testa- 
ment epistles. Its style is that of the rest of the book, 
and is by the same author. The greetings at the end 
(13:22-25) are like a postscript—and sound very 
much like the conclusion of one of Paul’s letters. 

The best way to account for these facts seems to be 
that the book is a homily, mainly an exposition of 
certain great key passages in the Old Testament, 
which was written out for oral delivery by some 
teacher in the early Church in Rome or Italy. Then 
someone sent a copy of it to the church “back 
home,” and added the greetings at the end. The 
Timothy referred to (13:23) need not be the com- 
panion of Paul in the fifties: “Timotheos” was a fairly 
common Greek name. 

The church to which the homily was sent need not, 
of course, have been that at Rome; the various “sub- 
scriptions” at the end differ in different manuscripts. 
Some read “written from Rome” or “from Italy”; 
others “from Athens.” In any case they are late and 
unreliable—mere guesses of later copyists. Some 
modern scholars think the “epistle” far more likely 
to have been written in—or sent to—Alexandria. 
There was a Christian church in Alexandria at a fair- 
ly early date. The distinction between natives and 
“Hebrews” (perhaps of Christian-Jewish origin) was 
drawn there—as in the titles of the Gospels “Accord- 
ing to the Hebrews” and “According to the Egyp- 
tians.” 

The persons addressed in this “epistle” are certainly 
Christians, not Jews; but they are Christians who are 
very familiar with the Old Testament in the Greek 
translation. So is the author. He is not necessarily a 
Jew himself, and probably never attended a service of 
sacrifice in the Temple at Jerusalem. In fact, his views 
of sacrifice are derived exclusively from the Penta- 
teuch, not from postexilic practice, and are theoretical. 
The Jewish worship with which he is familiar took 
place in the “tent” or “tabernacle” in the wilderness, 
not in the Herodian Temple in Jerusalem. 

In other words, both the author and his hearers are 
diligent students of the Greek translation of the Old 
Testament (the “Septuagint”), and he applies his 
mystical-allegorical exegesis and his Platonic theory 
of existence to the facts of Exodus and Leviticus. In 
this he closely resembles Philo of Alexandria, the 
eminent Jewish exegete and philosopher of the first 


century. It is our author’s purpose to sh 

1) that Christ is superior to angels, a: 
God (1:1-14)—his sufferings were mom: 
for a specific purpose (chapter 2); 

2) that Christ is superior to Moses ( 
promise of rest in the “Promised Land 
Moses led the Israelites was really fulfil! 
Christ (3:7 through 4:16); 

3) that Christ is the supreme and et 
Priest (5:1-10), not Aaron or the Levit 
hood—he is superior even to Abraham, as t 
figure of Melchizedek portrays him (5 
7:28); 

4) that he is the minister in the etern: 
sanctuary, and the sacrifice he presents 
blood (chapters 8 and 9); and 

5) that Christ’s redemption is final, an 
supplementing, and hence apostasy is 
unforgivable, and completely cuts off 
Christian from the source of grace (chap' 

Finally, (6) the faith of the Old Testam: 
is portrayed as an example. If they “resi 
point of shedding . . . blood,” cannot the 
hold out in the midst of a hostile world, 
likewise are “strangers and exiles’? (« 
and 12). 

A close examination of the book wi! 
marked individuality of style and its unig 
view and theology. Ephesians, which we ; 
week, is far closer to Paul’s thought than | 
At almost every point the similarities to P: 
ing are counterbalanced by the divergen: 
the two authors. Hence the theory favors 
modern scholars—namely that the epistle 
by a disciple of Paul, or at his direction by 
associates (one of the old manuscript cod 
Timothy! Some scholars favor Apollos: 
suggested Priscilla!). In either form, thi 
unacceptable. Hebrews owes more to Philo 
dria than it does to Paul. 

But this does not at all minimize its impo 
doctrine of the atonement, for example, v 
persons attribute to Paul, owes far more o! 
lation, in the New Testament, to Hebrev 
Paul. And although the doctrine of the 
Christ found here is similar to that set fort 
it goes much further than Paul does in 
Christ not merely with “the” Prophet pro\ 
Old Testament, or with the supernatural! 
the wilderness, but with Aaron, with M 
Abraham and Levi, and—superior to then 
Melchizedek, the “king of Salem,” i. e., t! 
Righteousness who is also the King of Pe 

The artistic, poetic, symbolistic, allego: 
of mind that produced Hebrews is far diff 
the very practical and only incidentally 
mind of Paul. The passages in the Old Test 
example, that most deeply interested 
strongly influenced the author of Hebrews : 
same as those that attracted and influe: 
They were equally derived from the Greek | 
ment, the Bible of the early Church. Mor« 
men expressed and relied upon the basic ! 
Gentile church. But how differently! F: 
should be most thankful. 
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Early Christianity had a wide variety of religious 
experience, and an equal variety in its: expression. 
All this stands out very clearly when we read 
Hebrews in connection with Paul’s epistles. There is 
moralism here, and also mysticism. There is the plain 
and practical obedience to religious duty, and at the 
same time a soaring flight in the direction of theo- 
logical, or even of philosophical, speculation. There 
is the constant round of rich and rewarding worship. 
There is instruction—of the young, of the laity, and 
of the new converts. There is the reiterated instruc- 
tion in the elements of Christian doctrine: baptism, 
laying on of hands, the coming resurrection, the 
eternal judgment (6:1-2). 

How advanced that all seems for a first-century 
writing! Paul, John, Hebrews, Peter, Apollos, James— 
each name stands for a type of religious thought, aspi- 
ration, devotion! Early Christianity was no sect, or 
school, where every individual was molded to the 
standard pattern, and all thought alike! Instead, the 
wealth and variety of its religious life is reflected 
throughout the New Testament; and one of its most 
precious expressions is this very one we find in 
Hebrews. 

This Letter is the charter of Christian philosophy, 
especially of Christian Platonism; it is the guarantee 
of freedom for the Christian imagination, for the artist 
as well as the logician, the poet as well as the theo- 
logian, the orator as well as the canon lawyer! It is a 
most precious and indispensable part of our Christian 
sacred book. And it deserves and will reward far 
more study these days than it usually receives. 
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Tooth and Claw 


Many years ago I stood on a jetty with a well- 
known psychologist looking at the ocean. We saw 
innumerable small fish hurrying toward the beach. 
They were pursued by bigger ones, who, in turn, were 
chased by still bigger ones. Aggression, flight, and 
anxiety—a perfect illustration of the old, often used 
story of the big fish devouring the small ones, in 
nature as in history. The scholar, who, in many dis- 
cussions, had defended the harmonious structure of 
reality, burst into tears, saying, “Why are these be- 
ings created if they exist only to be swallowed by 
others?” In this moment the tragedy of nature forced 
itself upon his optimistic mind, and he asked, “Why?” 
—From The Shaking of the Foundations, by Paul 
Tillich; 1948; Charles Scribner’s Sons, publishers. 
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WITHIN THE TASK 
By Edith Shaw Butler 


Thou, God, each day help me to find 
The work that Thou would have me do. 
Keep me from sullenness of mind, 
Grant unto me good thoughts and true. 
And if Thy will be not my choice, 

Some duty I would rather shun, 

Then teach me to sincerely voice 

“Thou art my God, Thy will be done.” 
And grant me vision enough to see 
Within the task, Thy plan for me. 





AIDS TO TEACHING 


By W. McFerrin Stowe 


To teach this lesson you will want to study care- 
fully the materials dealing with it by Grant in this 
magazine and by Smart in Adult Student. Special at- 
tention should be given to Grant’s six-point summary 
of the purpose of the writer of the Letter to the 
Hebrews. 

If you will read Hebrews several times, you will re- 
ceive new insights into its composition and meaning. 
It is doubtful if this or any of the books can be taught 
well without the teacher first saturating himself in the 
spirit and content of it. 

In this lesson, as in all of them this month, the au- 
thor of the writing to be studied is unknown to us. 
This should be recognized in class but it is a minor 
affair and most of the time and interest should be 
spent in the reading, interpretation, and discussion of 
the book itself. There is too much material for the 
class to be able to read and discuss it all in one ses- 
sion. You will need to decide in your advance study 
which passages are of the greatest significance. 

The purpose of this lesson will be to familiarize the 
class members with the purpose, content, and essential 
meaning of the Letter to the Hebrews, and to help 
each person find in the epistle insight and inspiration 
for more Christlike living. 

The lesson could be introduced with a statement 
like this: “Today we are studying the Letter to the 
Hebrews. It is not a letter actually, and we are not 
sure who is referred to in the term ‘to the Hebrews,’ 
but it is a wonderful writing which has meant much 
to Christians across the ages. The most familiar sec- 
tion of it, of course, is the eleventh chapter which 
begins; ‘Now faith is the assurance of things hoped 
for, the conviction of things not seen.’ Then follows 
that moving account of the heroes of the faith as the 
author marches them by, one by one. As we read this, 
our hearts are stirred to respect. But this book has not 
only this honor roll of the heroes of the faith, but it 
also furnishes some of the imagery with which we 
are so familiar such as calling heaven ‘the promised 
land’ and speaking of death as ‘passing over Jordan.’ 
Let us turn now and consider more carefully this in- 
teresting book.” 

I. By Whom to Whom? 

Like last week, we come again today to a writing 
the author of which is unknown. 

A. Who has most often been credited with the au- 
thorship of Hebrews? Have any of you been thinking 
all along that Paul wrote it? Why? 

B. Why was it attributed to Paul in the early 
Church? How long before it became a recognized 
part of the Bible? Why the delay? Why did the early 
Church attribute this and other writings to the 
disciples? 

C. Why does it seem likely that Paul was not the 
author? In what ways is it different from the writings 
of Paul which we have studied? What about form? 
What about imagery? What about theology? 

These questions are to help the class see how dif- 
ferent Hebrews is, in almost every way from the 
letters of Paul. If any think that denying Pauline au- 
thorship takes away from the validity or value of the 
writing, try to help them see that this is not the case, 
but the worth of the book is inherent in itself. 


























This fifteenth-century scroll contains the “Book of the 
Law.” The column shown above (Exodus 15:1-19) in- 
cludes the ““Song of Moses.” 


D. How did Paul’s letters begin? Let us look at the 
first of Hebrews. How does it begin? Is it addressed 
to any specific person or place? 

E. Let us turn now to Hebrews 5:11-12; 6:9; 12:4; 
13:18, 23-24. Do these sound as if the book were writ- 
ten to a specific group? 

F. What does the last reference, 13:24, mean when 
it speaks of “they of Italy”? 

G. What did the term “to the Hebrews” mean? Did 
it mean to non-Christians? Why do you think not? 
Did the early Christians think of themselves as in the 
Hebrew tradition? Why? 

II. The Purpose of the Letter 

This section should take most of the class time, 
since it should include much reading of the various 
passages aloud in class. The suggested readings listed 
below, which are the ones Grant lists, may be too ex- 
tensive. They should be carefully studied by the 
teacher to determine what should be omitted. 

A. Read chapter I aloud in class. What does this 
passage say? What is the place of Christ in relation 
to the angels? Read chapter 2. What does this say con- 
cerning the suffering of Christ? What do you think 
of this idea that Christ’s sufferings were momentary 
and for a specific purpose? Do you agree? Why or 
why not? 

B. Read 3:1-6. What was Christ’s relationship to 
Moses? Glance through the remainder of chapter 3 





and all of chapter 4. What did Christ do t! 
had never been able fully to do? 

C. Read 5:1-10. What concept of Christ 
portray? What does the writer mean when 
to Christ as the High Priest? What do yo 
this idea? 

D. Scan chapters 8 and 9. What do thes« 
seem to say? 

E. Read chapter 10, or selected passage: 
What is the writer saying in this portix 
epistle? Is he not saying that Christ’s rede 
final? What does this mean? Do you accept t 

F.. The whole book is written to help Christ 
are in a slump, who have lost heart. Some a 
away from Christianity. The writer is tryi1 
courage them to be faithful to Christ who i 
than the heroes, or the prophets or even t! 
Now read Hebrews 11:1-39 and 12:1-2 in th 
this understanding. Do you think such a dox 
the hands of the weakening Christians wo 
helped? How do you imagine the Christians 1 
this writing? 

III. Significance Today 

A. What has studying this book meant to y: 
has impressed you most? Do you think it h 
thing to say to our day? 

B. What passages do you like best? Why? 
the study of this book enrich our lives today 

Assignment: Ask the members of the clas 
the First Letter of Peter during the week a 
the material on this lesson in Adult Student 
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Our True Pilgrimage 


Tue true Christian pilgrimage is not to ! 
Compostela, but to the prophets, the Psal 
the Gospels.—Martin Luther. 
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Faith and Baptism 


Every day we must be immersed anew in th 
forgiveness, and repent, put off what separ 
from God. Baptism itself happens just once. 
must believe constantly anew, for only throu 
does baptism save us—From Our Faith, | 
Brunner; 1950; Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Jesus Fits No Pattern 


It was the nineteenth century (after one 
anticipatory experiments in earlier days) w! 
about the task of recovering “the Jesus of h 
But it is our discovery, in the twentieth, that | 
is impossible and can never be accomplished. 
bert Schweitzer said long ago, “He still eluc 
and we lack not only sufficient data for w1 
genuinely historical biography of Jesus but : 
pattern which would fit him—he eludes our cat 
of historical classification for the simple reas 
he is wholly unique.—From An Introduction 
Testament Thought, by Frederick C. Grant 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, publisher. 
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BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 


By Frederick C. Grant 


The First Letter of Peter is a much more interest- 
ing document as viewed by modern scholars than it 
was when looked upon as a letter written by Peter 
the Apostle to the Christians in northern Asia Minor 
sometime before his death in a.p. 62 or 64. 

Moreover, the letter gains in relevance and mean- 
ing when we look at it in this light. The latest com- 
mentary on I Peter, that by F. W. Beare (1947), holds 
that the persecution presupposed is the one familiar 
to us from Pliny’s Letters. 

In the year a.p. 110 the new governor of Bithynia 
wrote to ask the advice of the Emperor Trajan about 
the treatment to be accorded these obstinate groups, 
the Christians, who refused to give up their suspicious 
meetings by night, their songs “to Christ as to a god” 
(“song” —= carmen, possibly a magic spell), and their 
strange oath (sacramentum), not to the emperor 
but to their unknown foreign god. The emperor re- 
plied that obstinacy must not be tolerated, espe- 
cially in secret and possibly subversive groups; but 
that spies and informers must be discouraged and 
disregarded—such things are not proper “in these en- 
lightened days.” 

It seems far more likely that our New Testament 
epistle known as First Peter came from this period 
of persecution, even from some unknown Asiatic 
author, than that it was written by Peter the Apostle, 
whether writing from Rome or elsewhere, with no 
immediate prospect of persecution in view. For, as 
modern scholarship has made clear, the book is really 
two writings in one: a letter into which has been in- 
serted a homily. 

The letter begins in 1: 1-2, continues in 4:12 through 
5:11, and concludes with final greetings in 5:12-14. 
The inserted homily was probably an address to the 
newly baptized. 

The tone of the homily is measured, stable, exalted, 
and its language is among the finest Greek in the New 
Testament. It begins in good rhetorical style with an 
introduction (1:3-12), really a panegyric upon re- 
generation, singing the praises of the Gospel. Spiritual 
blessings are the result of trial and suffering. The 
main body of the homily then follows in three parts: 

I. The basic moral or spiritual demands of the new 
life (ie., of the baptized) include both holiness and 
love (1:13 through 2:10, especially 1:15, 22). Chris- 
tians are God’s spiritual temple. As we have seen, 
this was an idea that had been dear to Paul. Jesus 
is their great example, an idea which Paul had also 
stressed, but more in a theological sense( see Philip- 
Pians 2:5-11). First Peter stresses the human ex- 
ample of Jesus (compare 2:21-25). 

II. The Christians are members of a heavenly com- 
munity, even though residing in a foreign land— 
the environing paganism. Their brotherly attitude 
to one another and the conduct required of them in 
such a situation are both stressed (2:11 through 3:12). 
Their duties are clearly specified. 

III. As Christ was victorious through persecution 
and death, so the Christians can be. Simple goodness 





April 15: THE FIRST LETTER OF PETER 


is (a) the greatest safeguard against unjust treat- 
ment, and (b) unites one to Christ even if suffering 
comes—thus one shares in his sufferings and his vic- 
tory (3:13 through 4:6). 

The address ends with a peroration, exhorting the 
hearers to love and mutual service, especially in 
view of the approaching end of the age, and con- 
cluding with a doxology (4:7-11). 

It is the sharp contrast in tone between the letter 
proper and the inserted homily that has led scholars 
to date the former during the persecution under Tra- 
jan, and to view the latter as an earlier piece of ex- 
hortation, doubtless by the same author and from 
the same area. The relevance of the homily to the 
more acute situation presupposed by the letter is 
clear from 1:6-9, 11; 2:12, etc. 

The Christian life, at best, was a life of danger. 
It was adventurous to be a follower of Christ in that 
old pagan world! Coming after the calm, sober ex- 
hortation to the newly baptized, the letter (4:12 ff.) 
reads almost as if the writer had said: “You have 
heard all this now; your duty is clear; and the hour 
of trial is here—sooner than anyone expected! Stand 
fast and do not yield! Accept your lot as the will of 
God, and entrust your souls to him, your faithful 
Creator!” (4:19). 

Thus the epistle as a whole reads like the briefing 
of a regiment about to go under fire. 

As we read it today, the soberness, the solemnity, 
the endless gravity, and seriousness of the Christian 
life in that age so long ago may perhaps impress us 
more deeply than anything else about the little book. 

How would we have stood up under the shock of 
persecution, especially so soon after our conversion 
and baptism? The followers of Christ had no ancient, 
deeply rooted tradition of Christian culture and ethics 
to support them; there was no wealth of association, 
no rich nurture or inheritance of sustaining memories 
from childhood and youth, as if they had been reared 
in homes long Christian. At most, the new religion had 
been known in Bithynia for only fifty years or so. 
To one of us, that brief period would mean that our 
family had become Christian, say, about 1900, as 
among the first fruits of Christ in our neighborhood! 
And some of us would certainly belong to families 
only partly Christian—though, as Pliny tells us, the 
household slaves were among them. (These, having 
no legal rights, could be tortured into confessing the 
subversive tenets or practices of the new sect.) 

Thus it is a salutary exercise for a modern Amer- 
ican Christian to read this ancient homily with its 
appended—or enveloping—letter. 

There are Christians today in other parts of the 
world where persecution is just as severe or as 
threatening as it was when First Peter was written. 
What this little book, with its message for martyrs, 
must mean to them we can only guess. 

But the fact that the exhortation to the baptized 
was addressed to all Christians, in a “normal” en- 
vironment, and that the sudden impact of persecu- 
tion caught them—not unawares, not unprepared, but 
armed for the “trial”: this ought to tell us something 
too. 

For no one knows when the hour of trial may come. 
And when it does come, it requires, not some special 











and hitherto unknown skill or defense or heroic and 
superhuman effort; what it requires is the very drill 
and discipline of everyday life that the baptismal 
homily had set forth. 

Christian conduct is not on two levels, one for the 
saint, one for the pedestrian. It is the glory of the 
Christian religion that its pedestrians “are called to 
be saints,” and that its martyrs were the ordinary, 
everyday people who laid down their lives rather 
than renounce their faith. 

“A chosen race, a royal priesthood, a holy nation, 
God’s own people”?—Yes, all that; but once they had 
been “no people,” mere run-of-the-mill human be- 
ings (2:9f.). That is the stuff God uses in making 
his saints and martyrs. 


Cynicism and False Piety 


Wor.bLy cynicism is less nauseating than pious 
humbug! The course of honest testimony to principle 
in this tangled world is very difficult and only possible 
where faith in God has really exorcised self-centered- 
ness and self-concern.—From Daily Readings From 
William Temple, compiled by Hugh C. Warner; 1950; 
The Macmillan Company. 


Ir we confess our sins, he is faithful and just, and 
will forgive our sins and cleanse us from all unright- 
eousness.—I John 1:9. 
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AIDS TO TEACHING 


By W. McFerrin Stowe 


There is a thrilling experience in store 
who will sit down and read through the F 
of Peter. The thrill and excitement increa 
if, while one reads, he is able in his ima; 
become one of the new Christians facing ; 
and death because of his faith. The teac! 
try to help his class have this experience. 

The following plan suggests that the w 
be read after a few words of explanation. 
you should turn back to consider and dis« 

This lesson will be successful if memb 
class, by sharing in the situation which 
letter to be written, can share also in th: 
courage, the good will, and the spirit which 
hoped to help create in the lives of tl 
readers. 

In the following statement we are su 
longer introduction than usual in the hop: 
the mood for the group reading of I Pete: 
ment might be something like this: 

“As we sit here talking about the First 
Peter, somewhere behind the iron curtai: 
Christian who is not casually reading t! 
but who actually is drinking in every one 
a tonic for strength in the persecution wh 
him. 

“As you read this letter, try to put you 
place of many Christians today who eithe 
their Christian faith or be put into priso 
sibly put to death. Also they will not su 
Their wives and children and friends wil 
cuted because of their faith. What would 

“This letter we are studying today com: 
time when persecution was on the youn; 
Church, trying to stamp out this new faith 
off its leaders. Many Christians weakenec 
up the faith. Many held on to the faith a: 
their lives. Think how this letter would hay 
you, had you been tottering back and 
knowing whether to be ‘a fool’ and keep ¢ 
be ‘wise’ and keep your safety. 

“Grant has suggested that there is i 
this letter a homily addressed to the : 
Christians, just baptized into the faith. |! 
the letter is to be found in 1:1-2, 4:12 th: 
You can keep this idea in mind as we re: 
on the lookout for the reasons the writer 
the Christian should rejoice in the face of 

“As we turn now to read this letter, p 
in the position of having to decide whet 
up your faith or to give up your life and 
of your family.” 

I. The First Letter of Peter 

A. Read, or have read aloud, I Peter, 
discuss briefly any passages that create 
but saving an extended discussion unti 
reading so that the full impact of the letter 
ceived by the class. 

B. Following the reading, some genera 
may be asked, such as: What impressec 
about this letter? In what spirit or mood 
you? 

C. If you were facing a decision conc: 
to do under imminent threat of persecuti 
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you think this letter would affect you? Are you 
facing the danger of giving up the faith? In what 
way? What does this say to you as a Christian? 

D. We do not expect it to happen, but should 
Russia get control of the world and demand an 
allegiance to its atheistic doctrines, what would you 
do? What if clinging to your Christianity were to 
cause harm to your children, your wife, and your 
friends? What do you think Christ would expect us 
to do? Why? Do you think this unreasonable? Why 
nct? 

II. The Letter and Its Writer 

Let us turn back now to the beginning of the letter 
and discuss certain particulars concerning it. 

A. According to the first line, who wrote this let- 
ter? Why are we including it in this group of writings 
the authors of which we say are in doubt? Why is 
there doubt that Peter was the author? 

B. Why do some scholars believe that Peter did 
write this, or have Silvanus actually to pen it for 
him? After our reading it, what do you think? 

C. Smart asks these questions which are pertinent: 
“Would you expect a powerful but crude fisherman 
like Peter to write such a Letter and in a language 
not his own? Would you expect Peter to be familiar 
with so much literature, much of which was not even 
in his Bible and was in Greek? Why would an author 
want to ascribe his book to Peter? Do you see any 
significance in the fact that a little later there were a 
gospel, ‘acts,’ and a ‘revelation,’ all of which claimed 
Peter as their author?” 

III. How Should a Christian Meet Persecution? 

A. In what spirit did the writer suggest that the 
Christian should meet persecution? Do you think he 
was being unrealistic when he suggests that one 
should “rejoice” in his suffering? Do you think this 
possible? 

B. Do you remember what the reasons were that 
are given why one should “rejoice” in his sufferings? 
Read 1:6-7. What is this idea of refinement through 
fire? Do you believe that is true? Have you ever ex- 
perienced it? 

C. In 2:2 the writer suggests another reason why 
one should accept suffering. What is it? What do 
you think he meant by this idea of sharing Jesus’ 
suffering? Do you remember Paul’s statement along 
this line? What was it? 

D. For a third reason for joy in suffering let us 
look at 4:13 and 5:6. What is the reason suggested 
here? Was this very important to the early Chris- 
tians? What about us today? 

E. The greatest reason for rejoicing in suffering is 
found in 1:8-9. How would you describe this idea? 
Do you think it is valid today? In what way? 

F. Smart asks: “Which ones of them [the attitudes 
towards suffering] would you find helpful in case of 
your own suffering? Would there be any difference in 
this respect between suffering for religious faith and 
other suffering? What supports would you find most 
adequate in case of great sorrow? How much dif- 
ference does religion make in the bearing of any 
kind of pain?” 

Conclusion: In conclusion, this series of questions 
by Smart would prove very provocative, although of 
course they cannot be discussed fully: “How does 
this Letter compare with the Sermon on the Mount? 
How does it compare with modern attitudes toward 
Russia? Are Christian attitudes practicable in time of 


war? Is it ever better to endure evil than to resist it, 
to resist evil than to endure it?” 

Assignment: Urge the members of your class to 
read at least the daily Bible readings from the con- 
troversial Book of the Revelation during this week 
and Smart’s fine comments on this book in Adult 
Student. 


Jesus the Christ 


For New Testament thought, the Jesus of history 
is the Christ of faith; or rather, the other way around, 
the Christ of faith is the Jesus of history, the only 
“historical” Jesus the church knew or cared to know. 
The apostles and their companions, the missionaries 
and heralds of the gospel, the “ministers of the word,” 
the earliest teachers and writers in the church were 
not historians but evangelists, preachers, propagand- 
ists, pastors—From An Introduction to New Testa- 
ment Thought, by Frederick C. Grant; 1950; Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press, publisher. 


Building on the Sand 


Mopbern man has not liked the idea of God’s judg- 
ment. Turned from it by the imaginative excesses of 
Puritanism and confident in his own inventiveness, 
he has found it easier to trust his own supposedly 
infinite possibilities than to fear God. Yet the shock 
of tragedy in our present-day world is reminding 
many moderns that the meaning of divine judgment 
is not outworn. It is seen again as deeply relevant. A 
society cannot become involved in profound contra- 
dictions and continue to be unified and fruitful. It 
cannot exalt human rights and dignity and freedom 
and be cynical about the faith which alone grounds 
and preserves them. It cannot defend or practice 
democracy in the midst of its racial and economic 
discriminations. It cannot lust for power, economic or 
political, and preserve its own soul. The prophets of 
Israel understood the calamities of their nation as 
God’s punishment for their sins. In our contemporary 
crisis the sensitive Christian cannot fail to find the 
judging presence of Almighty God. Our predicament 
reveals the character of our foundations. We have 
been building on the sand of man’s worship of him- 
self and now our foundations are crumbling.—From 
The Christian Perspective, by Edward T. Ramsdell; 
1950; Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 


Psychology and Knowledge 


Ir a psychologist assures me that I believe in God 
because of the way in which my nurse used to treat 
me, I must retort that he only holds that belief con- 
cerning my belief because of the way in which his 
nurse used to treat him.—Daily Readings from Wil- 
liam Temple, compiled by Hugh C. Warner; 1950; The 
Macmillan Company. 
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April 22: THE REVELATION OF JOHN, I 


Biblical Interpretations 


In studying First Peter we have seen what it 
meant to be a Christian in the midst of pagan society 
in the days of the martyrs. For two hundred years 
and more, the Roman world struggled with the new 
faith, misunderstanding it, suspicious of it, hating it, 
afraid of it, convinced that if Christ and his followers 
were victorious the empire would survive only by a 
vast transformation, both inwardly and outwardly. 
For two centuries and more, the unequal struggle 
continued, until in the end the Church won—first 
public recognition as a “permitted religion” (religio 
licita) and then establishment as the one and only 
legitimate faith in East and West. 

The Church’s victory must surely have seemed re- 
mote and improbable, at least to any impartial ob- 
server, during the early days of the conflict—say 
when First Peter and the Book of Revelation were 
written. How could this scattered group of unarmed, 
politically unaspiring, often submerged and helpless 
lower class people—slaves, freedmen, and artisans, 
with only a sprinkling of the educated, the prominent, 
or the noble among them—how could these people 
hope to overturn society or transform it? The answer 
is, they did not themselves expect any such thing! 

The heart of the Christian hope had been, from 
the very start, that God was about to do great things 
in and to and for his world. God was about to “take 
his great power and reign” over the nations. And if 
God’s reign was thus begun in full earnest, it was 
inevitable that certain changes must take place in the 
world: sin, sickness, death, injustice, war, pestilence— 
all these things must first be blotted out. 

And these things were already in process of being 
blotted out. Had not Christ healed the sick, cast out 
demons, raised the dead, fed the hungry, walked on 
the water? All his “miracles” were really “signs” 
that the New Age was already beginning; they were 
the “powers of the Age to Come” already manifest in 
the present age, which was accordingly “old and 
about to pass away.” 

In other words, this group of the semisubmerged, 
wielding so vast a threat to the stability and self- 
assurance of pagan society, were not planning a revo- 
lution at all: they were merely waiting for God to 
bring in a new world! But their hearts were fixed on 
that new world; and so, without plotting any revolu- 
tion, they were already living by.the standards of that 
new world. 

The consequence was a way of life which showed 
up paganism in all its hollowness, its compromise with 
age-old evil (slavery, for example, or the exposure of 
children, or the dreadful primitive myths about the 
gods). The pagan world could not stand to have this 
white light of a purer purpose shot through and 
through its cobwebby antiquities, moral, spiritual, 
and intellectual. 

Thus the Christian attack upon paganism was no 
frontal assault, but a contest of endurance, a struggle 
of attrition, a war in which victories were won 
through martyrdom, where the testimony of the dying 
riddled the defenses cf the complacent, and the 
martyrs’ outpoured blood was like seed that sprung 
up for a new harvest of Christian witnesses. As T. R. 


By Frederick C. Grant 


Glover put it, the Christian not only “out- 
pagan, and “out-thought” him, but “out-d 
In the end, the improbable took place, and t! 
succeeded to the empire of the Caesars. 

Not only was the Christian conquest o 
society a victory won by indirection—almo 
fault: there came a time when the best b 
the stoutest hearts were found among the C 
and paganism died for lack of leadership—s 
ethics of the early Church was primarily 
of heroic endurance, of patience in sufferin 
unconquerable faith, hope, and love, in th 
utmost disillusion, despair, and hate. All 
inspiring Christian hope of a better world 
heroic ethics of patient endurance, we see ex: 
and “writ large” in the Apocalypse of John. 

In form, this book is just one more exan 
type of literature common in the period fro: 
to a.p. 100, and even later, both in Judaism a 
in early Christianity. It belongs with Daniel. 
IV Ezra, II Baruch, the Assumption of M: 
dozens more of the same kind of books: r« 
made by God to worthies of old (in this cas: 
to the Apostle John, though which John is 
1:1, etc., is not clear). 

The contents of these books of revelation 
lypses) was almost invariably the predictio 
immediate future, in some period of crisis 
the persecution of the Jews under Antiochu 
168 B.c.) in Daniel, or the Fall of Jerusalen 
aftermath in IV Ezra and II Baruch. Events 
trayed in symbolic form; up to a point, the: 
interpreted from the known course of history 
that point, they become unrecognizable, as t! 
hastens on toward the consummation, the La 
ment, or the final conflict of Good and Evil. 

Such books can be dated by the point at w 
symbolism loses contact with past history: 
seer turned to look, not into the past but the 
The rest is what he himself anticipated 
things coming on the earth.” The source of |! 
was often Scripture, especially unfulfilled p: 
or the long tradition of apocalyptic inter) 
(there was apparently some kind of “schoo! 
terpretation of this sort), or his own specul: 

It was taken for granted that God is in co 
events (this was the writer’s firm faith). It 
pected that God would soon bring his word 
will—and his promise to pass (this was the 
inspired hope). And the message was accordi1 
old one of “Watch! Keep Awake! Be on gu: 
your loins be girded, and your lamps burnin; 
hour when you think not, the Son of Man wil! 


“The Four Kings Ride Forth” by Albre« 
Durer. “And I saw, and behold, a pale hor: 
and its rider’s name was Death, and Hades f« 
lowed him; and they were given power over 
fourth of the earth, to kill with sword an 
with famine and with pestilence and by wi 
beasts of the earth” (Revelation 6:8). (Pho 
from Three Lions.) 
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The profoundly religious meaning of this type of 
literature is clear, and the relevance of its secret 
message to the persecuted, martyred Jews and Chris- 
tians. Instead of trying to force the books to predict 
modern events—Kaiser Wilhelm, Hitler, Russia, or 
what not—let us read them, and especially the Reve- 
lation of John, as books written for their own time, 
with the message of life to men and women who 
lived then, and who faced the prospect of martyrdom 
any day for the faith that was in them. Only so do 
such books really “come alive.” 


AIDS TO TEACHING 


By W. McFerrin Stowe 


The Revelation of John is in some respects the most 
fascinating book in all the Bible. Doubtless also it is 
the least understood and has most often been mis- 
interpreted. We can imagine that many teachers will 
approach these two lessons on the Revelation with 
“fear and trembling.” However, this is not at all 
necessary. 

The first step in approaching and teaching this 
book is the recognition that the teacher does not 
know the meaning of all the symbols within this book 
nor does anyone else. Many of them have been lost 
to the ages and never will be known. 

A second step in teaching this book is to recognize 
that it was not written as a prophecy for the twentieth 
century and that those who seek to interpret it as 
such are doing violence to its meaning and purpose. 

A third step in teaching this book is to recognize 
that this was written in a day of persecution. It was 
written in a figurative language to be understood by 
the Christian so that it would not be understood by 
the Roman pagan. 

A fourth step in teaching this book is to recognize 
that it is one of the finest statements of faith ever 
written. Coming very likely from an old man in exile 
to a handful of frightened and persecuted people, it 
told them to hold on to their faith, that God was alive 
and that God would win in spite of all evidence to the 
contrary. 

With these four ideas in mind, you can approach 
these lessons with great anticipation; for there is real 
spiritual food in the Revelation for members of any 
class. 

This session will be successful if the members of 
the class catch the courageous spirit of the writer of 
the Revelation and a portion of his faith for their daily 
lives. To do this, class members must understand 
something of the conditions which called forth the 
book and the meaning of its contents. 

The following statement by Smart would be an apt 
introduction in many classes: 

“If we should tell the whole truth, many of us 
probably would acknowledge that from childhood we 
have disliked the Book of Revelation, though it does 
not sound quite respectful to say that we dislike a 
book of the Bible. 

“In the first place, it is too hard for us, and we can- 
not understand it. But, even worse, much that we do 
understand makes us shudder. There are too many 
plagues, locusts that torture but do not kill, upheavals 
of nature, and horses breathing out fire and smoke 
and brimstone. It seems the kind of stuff that chil- 


dren’s nightmares are made of. It has 
to the winsomeness of Jesus. 

“Probably few of us stop to disco 
author intended just the opposite eff 
wrote. He most probably thought that h« 
to give good cheer and reassurance to his 
to bolster their morale as they faced 
of severe testing.” 

I. Approaching the Study 

Some of the following questions may 
in the open the ideas and misundersta? 
members of the class hold concerning t! 

A. What attitude have some of you hb 
Revelation? Do you like it? Why? Do so. 
like it? Why not? Get expressions from 
the class as to their feeling about this bx 
they get these feelings? 

B. What do you think the purpose 


was when it was written? Why do you ¢ 


do? Do you think it has any meaning f 
What? Is it full of prophecies conce 
events? Why do we think not? 

C. How well do you understand this \ 
is it difficult to understand? Do you knov 
does understand it fully? Why not? 

D. What do we call this type of writi: 
we mean by apocalyptic writing? Do \ 
other in the Bible? What are the chai 
apocalyptic literature? Was there much 
of writing at the time the Revelation wa: 
you know the dates when this style of v 
ished? What problems does it create for 

E. Who was the writer of the Reve! 
John was this? Why do some think it v 
brother of James and the apostle of Je 
some think it was not? Does it actual 
difference whether or not it was? 

F. What was the purpose of the autho 
of Revelation? Under what circumsta 
written? These questions should lead th: 
that it was a book of encouragement a: 
to churches and people under conditio 
persecution. 

II. The Persecution of the Christians 

The teacher can point out that the Fi 
Peter, studied last week, and the Re\ 
were in response to persecution of th 
The following questions are to help the 
the class understand why the Roman 
persecuted this new religious movement‘ 
herents. 


A. Who created the first opposition to ‘ 


Why? Why did the Jews feel that Christ 
be abolished? What happened to the Chri 
as a result of that persecution? When di 
persecution cease? 

B. The Christians were the finest p: 
community. Why were they the subject o! 
persecution? (Note what Grant says abo 
of the Christians’ living and how this livi 
paganism.) 

C. Smart has listed five reasons for the 


secution of the Christians. Let us see if v 


these. As these are named, question 
asked to help the students understand v 
ticular thing was so objectionable to the ! 

D. Grant reminds us of Glover’s state: 


early Christians out-lived, out-thought, : 
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all of their contemporaries. What do you think was 
meant by that? Do you think it is true? 

Conclusion: When you look at the little band of 
Christians and the mighty Roman empire locked in 
deadly combat, do you imagine any impartial on- 
looker expected the Christians to win? How did they 





win? Why did they? What does that mean to us to- 
day? Where must we put our faith? 

Assignment: Ask your class to read the portions of 
the Book of Revelation suggested in Adult Student 
and also the interpretation of these passages as given 
by Smart. 


April 29: THE REVELATION OF JOHN, Il 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 


By Frederick C. Grant 


Modern theologians and philosophers use the ex- 
pression, “beyond history,” and mean by it that the 
final consummation, the full realization of the king- 
dom of God, can come only after this world has 
ended its course. Meanwhile, Christianity, the Church, 
the Gospel, the grace of God, the Holy Spirit, God 
himself cannot succeed 100 per cent in dealing with 
our sinful, stubborn, and intractable human world. 
The kingdom of God is never to be realized in this 
world, but only beyond it—i.e., “beyond history.” 

Whether or not this view is sound, it is a great 
mistake to insist that it is the only teaching of the 
New Testament. The New Testament writers simply 
do not hold any philosophical view of the relation 
between time and eternity, say the Platonic, or Au- 
gustinian, or Scholastic. In their view, eternity is end- 
lessly continued time: “ages of ages.” (The verse 
often quoted to support a philosophical view, Revela- 
tion 10:6, does not mean that “time shall be no more” 
—as in the old gospel hymn—but only that there shall 
be “no more delay” in the final events of this earthly 
age.) 

Christianity is a “religion of redemption” and its 
sacred book teaches the redemption not only of in- 
dividual sinners but of the whole world. True, the 
redemption involves judgment—and the Revelation 
of John is full of it—while on beyond the judgment 
lies “a new heaven and a new earth.” Nevertheless, 
there is to be a triumph of God’s cause here in this 
world (chapter 20), before the new heaven and earth 
take the place of the old. Moreover, the new heaven 
and earth (chapters 21f.) are still measurable re- 
gions, not a pure and ethereal “state” of bare spir- 
itual existence. The Christian idea of heaven (cer- 
tainly as the New Testament teaches) is that of a 
society, a redeemed society, rejoicing in the presence 
of God and serving him. The idea of the bare sur- 
vival of some pale, ghostlike “soul” in lonely isola- 
tion is not at all the New Testament idea of the life 
to come. 

The “drama” of the Revelation of John is subtly 
and artistically worked out. Older sources are prob- 
ably used, as many scholars think, but they are woven 
into the fabric and structure of the apocalypse. The 
psychological atmosphere of the book is one of sus- 
pense and delay—precisely the mood of all apoca- 
lyptic literature, Jewish and Christian, though it is 
nowhere else achieved as a literary effect in quite 
the same degree. 

After the introductory vision (chapter 1) and the 
letters to the seven churches (chapters 2 and 3), the 
curtain is raised upon a glorious scene, the throne 


of God in heaven! It is because God is on the throne 
and in control of this universe, that the seer (and all 
his fellow Christians) expect the events that are soon 
to follow, leading up to the Judgment and the triumph 
of their cause. Naturally we expect the Judgment to 
take place at once. The book, i.e., the “scroll written 
within and on the back, sealed with seven seals” 
(5:1), must surely be the book of record, the great 
book written in heaven upon which the Last Judg- 
ment will be based. (Compare the “books” in Daniel 
7:10.) 

There is difficulty in opening the sealed book, 
and only the Lamb (the slain, risen, glorified Christ) 
is able to open its seals. As he does so, the events of 
the “last days” begin to take place: the four horse- 
men appear, one after another (6:1-8), the cry of the 
martyrs is heard (6:9-11), and a cosmic earthquake 
takes place (6:12-17). Surely this must be the last 
event to precede the end; but, no, there is delay in 
the action, while the servants of God are “sealed” for 
their safety in, the ordeal that is to follow (7:1-17), 
and only after this is done is the seventh dire seal 
broken by the Lamb (8:1). 

Surely this will usher in the last event, the Judg- 
ment! But again there is delay. Silence is observed 
in heaven for half an hour, and then the prayers of 
the saints are presented “before the throne,” and fire 
from the heavenly altar descends on the earth, with 
resulting “thunder, loud noises, flashes of lightning, 
and an earthquake” (8:5). At once the seven angels 
blow their trumpets, one after another, with terrible 
consequences for this world, a rain of hail, fire, and 
blood (8:7), a burning mountain cast into the sea 
(8:8-9), the fall of the star Wormwood (8:10-11), 
the third of the sun, moon, and stars darkened (8:12). 

As a momentary interlude, following these first four 
trumpet blasts, the eagle of woe flies across the mid- 
heaven, announcing the terrible things to follow when 
the last three angels blow their trumpets. 

The first woe (== the fifth trumpet) is the release 
of the locusts of the abyss (9:1-12); the second woe 
(== the sixth trumpet) is the release of the four angels 
at the Euphrates (9:12-21). 

In a moment, surely the third woe will fall with 
the seventh and last trumpet blast! But again there 
is delay, and the angel of prophecy appears (chapter 
10, perhaps an extraneous section), and the temple 
is measured and the mysterious “two witnesses” ap- 
pear (two Old Testaments prophets? Or John the 
Baptist and Jesus? Or Paul and Peter, martyred at 
Rome, allegorically the wicked world “where their 
Lord was crucified”? 11:1-13). 

At last the seventh angel blows his trumpet (11:15), 
but the third woe (verse 14) does not take place— 
unless it is found in 12:12, or in chapters 15 and 16. 
(Or do the two preceding inserts from older sources, 
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in chapters 10 and 11:1-13, take its place?) Instead 
we hear loud voices in heaven proclaiming, “The 
kingdom of the world has become the kingdom of 
our Lord and of his Christ, and he shall reign for 
ever and ever.” God has now taken his great power 
and begun to reign over his rebellious and cruel 
world (verse 17); the time for the Judgment has 
arrived at last! (verse 18). 

But again there is delay, with two interludes: the 
sign of the woman in heaven (chapter 12; the Jewish 
church?), and the beast from the sea and the beast 
from the earth (chapter 13; the imperial cult, i.e., 
worship of the deified emperor, and the cult’s priest- 
hood?). 

Chapter 14 opens with the Lamb on Mount Zion, 
the new song of the redeemed, and the seven angelic 
messages. Again the Last Judgment is all but intro- 
duced, and again the action is delayed—another group 
of seven angels appear with seven plagues, perhaps 
from an older source, with woes and portents parallel 
to those in chapters 8 and 9. 

At last Judgment is proclaimed upon the great 
“harlot,” Rome, drunk with the blood of saints and 
martyrs (chapters 17 and 18), followed by the song of 
triumph in heaven (19:1-10) and the vision of the 
victorious Christ as a horseman (verses 11-16). 

The Judgment takes place, but only its echoes and 
effects are seen and heard—the action is too vast to 
be portrayed on stage, so to speak. Satan is bound 
for a thousand years, while the saints reign on earth 
(20:1-6); the final onslaught of evil, predicted in all 
ancient apocalypses, is repulsed by fire from heaven 
(20:7-10), and the Final Judgment takes place, with 
a “second” resurrection and a “second” death (20:11- 
15). The consummation, the vision of the New Heaven 
and New Earth with a New Jersusalem coming down 
from God in heaven (chapter 21), is the climax of 
the whole book. 

It is not difficult to imagine what this great “drama 
of the coming redemption” meant to the persecuted 
Christians in the days of Domitian, how precious it 
was, how it stirred their hopes and sustained their 
convictions in a cruel time when to be a Christian 
often meant being also a martyr, sooner or later. 
The book fits that scene, and responds to its mood, 
satisfied its need. Hence also its message for all time, 
for all times. God is on his throne, and his purposes— 
his purposes alone—will prevail at the last. 
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Revelation 
REVELATION is given in events, and supremely in the 
historical Person of Christ—wWilliam Temple. 
v7 vy v 


The Fall: 1951 


... WHEN man, the lord of the visible creation, re- 
belled against God, every part of the creation began 
to suffer on account of his sin—John Wesley. 


7 v vy 
Thought for the Week 


Gon’s righteousness stands like the mountains. He 
who withstands God must shatter himself upon God. 
This is the meaning of God’s wrath.—From Our Faith, 
by Emil Brunner; 1950; Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


AIDS TO TEACHING 


By W. McFerrin Stowe 


Last Sunday our purpose was to help 
the class get a general background con 
reason for the persecution of the Christie 
the Revelation of John fits into that pictu 
sought to help the students understand th: 
the book and the apocalyptic form which 

The lesson for this Sunday will go fu: 
terpreting the purpose of the book as ° 
theme of it. Also we will spend some tim« 
passages from the writing, even though tl 
difficult to understand and to interpret to 

The chief duty of the teacher will be 1 
student recognize the great beauty and 
Revelation. He should also try to help tt 
stand in what way this book has meani 
nificance for us today, which is not as : 
concerning specific world conditions. Rey 
never written for that purpose. 

The purpose for this Sunday is the sa 
stated last week. This session will be succ: 
members of the class catch the courageo 
the writer of Revelation and a portion « 
for their daily lives. To do this they must 
something of the condition which callex 
book and the meaning of its contents. 

The introductory statement might give 
of the theme of this book as follows: 

“Last week we started the study of th: 
cinating and difficult book in all the Bibl« 
of Revelation. This book has been des« 
secret message written in code from a co 
camp to give courage to the Christian chur 
primarily a message of plagues and cata: 
of Satan’s defeat and God’s victory. 

“The writer, John, saw his pitiful litt 
Christians as arrayed in open combat with 
Roman Empire. But he did not consider 
struggle between these two earthly power: 
God’s fight, and God was not going to pu 
let Satanic powers win. The Roman Empi 
organization of Satan, and when the Ro: 
shiped their emperor they were actually 
Satan. 

“So the conflict was not merely on earth 
into the cosmic sphere as God and Satan 
the final battle for supremacy. This battle 
at that time being fought was Armaged 
Satan would be defeated, imprisoned for : 
years, and Christ would rule forever. T! 
come the Final Judgment, when Satan 
destroyed and all evil with him, God woul 
and his faithful ones with him in a New 
let down out of heaven. 

“That is the story of the Revelation of J: 
now consider some of the details.” 

I. The Letters to the Churches 

Have the members of the class open t! 
to Revelation. After reading portions of ch: 
and 3, you might ask questions such as: 

A. To whom were these letters addres: 
they bona fide letters? Why not? Were 
churches? Where were these churches loca 

B. What was John’s purpose in writi1 
churches? What does he say in these letter 
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C. Do these letters seem to be an integral part of 
the general theme of the book? Why not? What con- 
clusions can we draw from that fact? 

D. Is the danger of which these churches are 
warned from within or without? What three general 
warnings are included? The answer here of course is 
the author’s warning against immorality, indifference, 
and false teaching. 

E. Smart asks: “Which is the greater danger to 
the church—lack of zeal in its members, or persecu- 
tion from the outside? To what extent does perse- 
cution provide a cure for the conditions described in 
the letters to the churches?” 

II. The Messianic Woes 

A. Have the class look over chapters 4 and 5 and 
then ask these questions: What do these two chapters 
tell? What is the scene which is described? Why do 
you think this was put into such elaborate pageantry? 
Do you find this impressive? Why? 

B. Leaving the fifth chapter, Revelation moves into 
the full theme of the book. Since this was a “tract for 
bad times,” would you expect it to predict a gradual 
turning to good or an immediate change? According 
to this concept, was this to come after an era of bliss 
or a time of horror? 

C. Do we have any people today who, after some 
great time of difficulty such as a war, predict the 
second coming of Christ? What do you think of such 
an idea? 

D. What kind of woes did the writer predict would 
come? The answer: “There were (1) the woes which 
men would bring on themselves, such as wars; (2) 
upheavals in nature, such as the sun being darkened, 
earthquakes, and the like; (3) demonic woes, in 
which Satan, in one last desperate effort, would re- 


Planning for 


Durinc May and June the Adult Bible Course will 
present a study of “The Johannine Literature” and 
“The Later Letters.” 

There will be four studies (May 6 through 27) on 
the Fourth Gospel, one lesson on the other Johannine 
Letters, and three lessons on later letters of the New 
Testament—James, the Pastoral Letters, Jude, and 
II Peter. 

Biblical background studies and teaching helps in 
Aputt TEACHER will be written by Frederick C. Grant 
and W. McFerrin Stowe, writers who have prepared 
these materials for the past four months. 

This series of lessons will help students understand 
more clearly the spiritual and theological values of 
the Johannine literature. This understanding will be 
valuable preliminary study for the last two units of 
the Adult Bible Course for the church school year. 

These final units are on “The Early Church” (July 
1—August 5) and “Early Christian Beliefs” (August 
12—September 30). 

In the International Lesson Series the studies for 
May and June will deal with “Israel’s Checkered 
National History” (Unit II containing 5 lessons) and 


“The Christian Mission” (Unit III containing 3 les- 
sons), 




















lease all the little demons from the underworld to 
work their havoc on earth.” 

E. Is there an orderliness about the book in its 
predicting these various woes? Why do you think 
there is none? 

III. God’s Victory 

A. Turn to chapter 17. What is described in chap- 
ters 17 and 18? Why do we think it is Rome being 
described? What is the response of the Christians to 
this burning of Rome? (See 19:1-10.) 

B. In the description of the two beasts, who does 
it seem likely is being spoken of? Why do we think 
it is the emperor and emperor worship? 

C. Who alone is left as the enemy of God now? 
What happens to Satan? What is the final disposition 
of Satan? Can we accept this concept today? Have 
the two “beasts” been destroyed? Have 1,000 years 
passed? Has Satan been destroyed? Do we still have 
evil? How do we think it will be destroyed? Will 
God do it? When? How? 

D. Have the class look at the final two chapters. 
What is described here? Why was this idea so im- 
portant to the early readers of this book? 

Conclusion: What is your estimate of the Book of 
Revelation? What great meaning does it have for us 
today? 

Assignment: Ask your class to study the suggested 
Bible readings from I John given in Adult Student 
and Smart’s comments on the lesson. 


ee ££ F 
As for the rich in this world, charge them not 
to be haughty, nor to set their hopes on uncertain 


riches but on God who richly furnishes us with 
everything to enjoy.—I Timothy 6:17. 


May and June 


R. Glenn Massengale, professor of religious educa- 
tion, Scarritt College, Nashville, Tenn., will prepare 
the teaching plans for the International Lessons in 
May and June issues of ADULT TEACHER 


7 > > 
“New Creed”’ 


Pau. Elmer More used to relish a little tale about 
the new creed that, he said, was flourishing in New 
England among the “liberal Christians.” This creed, 
as he quoted it, consisted of the following articles of 
belief: “I believe in the fatherhood of God, the broth- 
erhood of man, the leadership of Jesus, salvation by 
character and the progress of the human race.” “But,” 
he remarked, with a twinkle in his eyes, “I think a 
closing article should be added. It should conclude 
with the words, ‘and I believe in the neighborhood 
of Boston.’ ”—From The Historic Faith and a Chang- 
ing World, by W. Norman Pittenger; Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1950. 
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Join yourself to the eternal God, and you will 
be eternal.—Saint Augustine. 
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“Creation of the Sun and the Moon,’ painted by Michelangelo in the Sistine Chapel in the 


INTERNATIONAL LESSON SERIES 


Great Epochs of the Bible 


TEACHING PLANS 


By Orville L. Davis 


Associate Professor of 
Religious Education, 
De Pauw University 


See Adult Student and Wesley Quarterly for treat- 
ments of the lessons, including interpretations of 
the biblical materials. 


April 1: How Can We Find God 
Through His Creation? 


ScrIPTURE: GENESIS 1 AND 2. 


The purpose of this unit for the next three weeks 
is to lead men and women to consider how God 
works through human history and how the Hebrews 
interpreted their own past. Satisfactory answers to the 
following questions will help toward a deeper appre- 


ciation of the foundations of the Chri: 
(1) How can we find God through his cr« 
What is sin? (3) Whom does God choose? 

The teacher should become familiar wit! 
of the whole unit in order to chart his } 
The content of these lessons should sti! 
spirit of adventure beyond the reach of re: 
tory and of scientific knowledge. 

The Hebrew people had a faith supe 
of their contemporaries. In the creation 
find the expression of their basic convictio! 
created the world in which they lived. 
the underlying purpose or meaning of th« 
is a rewarding experience. To guide the n 
the class into this richer experience is th 
supreme opportunity. A careful reading of 
in Adult Student and Wesley Quarterly 
confusion regarding the permanent valu 
lesson. 

The following outline seeks to combine 1 
of the lesson with the teaching procedure. 
































TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The background of Hebrew history 
A. Why study the biblical epochs, including the 
prehistoric ages? 

1. Basic is the belief that in the beginning was 
God 

2. The Christian faith that God works in history 
and that faith itself is an event in experience 
rather than merely a record or accumulation 
of beliefs 

3. God expressed his creative purpose on the 
highest level of life in the creation of man, 
the person with free intelligence 

4. In Jesus we have the climax of Hebrew re- 
ligion, the culmination of a long series of 
creative events which has been the highest 
standard and stimulus to ongoing transform- 
ing events 

B. The inspired sources of Hebrew faith 

1. The Old Testament is a necessary aid to the 
understanding of basic beliefs which Jesus 
assumed but did not explain 

2. These unique religious convictions and en- 
riched experiences of the Hebrews found ex- 
pression in their sacred writings which have 
lasting value as preparation for “the more 
excellent way” 

3. Two stories of creation: Genesis 1:1 through 
2:4 is a later account, a more advanced ex- 
planation than Genesis 2: 4-25 

C. How God worked in the prehistoric age 

1. Back of every historic event is the creative 
Cause; back of design in the world is the 
Designer 

2. In the sequence of creative events is purpose 
and progress in harmony with the nature and 
purpose of God 

3. The highest level of creation known to us is 
that of human personality—“the image of 
God” 

D. What is the purpose of the Creation? 

1. Man’s lordship over nature is a privilege and 
responsibility 

2. Man’s trustful dependence upon God evi- 
dences the distinctive quality of religion 

3. Man is obligated to God: to believe that God 
has a purpose; to desire the qualities that are 
godlike; and to adjust himself to God’s crea- 
tive purpose and plan 


Of primary importance is the teacher’s responsi- 
bility to help the class see that the consuming pur- 
pose of the Hebrew writers of Scripture was religious. 
The basic truth presented in the Genesis accounts of 
creation is in the first verse, “In the beginning God 
created. ... (Also read John 1:1-2.) The Hebrews 
did not argue about God’s existence. They assumed 
it. Furthermore, to them God is a person at work in 
the events of history. 

Spiritual experience is the most significant kind of 
event. Faith is the focal center of this event or ex- 
perience. It is the point at which man the seeker 
meets God the self-revealing Creator. Therefore, the 
Bible reader needs always to keep in mind this over- 
mastering religious fact. Every form of biblical litera- 
ture—law, history, poetry, prophecy, etc.,—is used 
a8 an instrument to communicate this truth. 

If this is kept in mind, the teacher will learn the 
Sic constructive answers to questions about the 


relative value of these ancient documents and modern 
scientific knowledge. Scientist and religious scholar 
both assume that we live in a world of law and 
order. The discoveries of science are revelations of 
God’s creative activity. This creative activity is a 
continuous necessity. From the beginning to the pres- 
ent, the events of history mark the footsteps of God 
across the ages. The certainty with which we can 
predict future events is based upon the steady, com- 
pletely dependable march of God’s truth. 

God first made the earth livable for plant and ani- 
mal and then created man to master them. But man 
cannot be master unless he is obedient to the higher 
laws of his Creator. The long series of events cul- 
minating in the coming of Jesus reveal the supreme 
purpose of God. 

With this emphasis, the teacher can avoid much 
fruitless discussion on nonessentials which befog 
many sincere Bible readers. The Old Testament be- 
comes for the inspired reader a necessary aid to the 
understanding of the basic assumptions of the Psalm- 
ist, the Prophet, and Jesus. 

In the memory verse (Psalms 104: 24) is the Psalm- 
ist’s expression of reverence and appreciation for 
God’s “manifold works.” The Creator has provided 
for all needs. Man was especially favored, being 
crowned with “glory and honor” and given dominion 
over all things (Psalms 8:4-8). 

Across the centuries God rewards his children for 
their obedience and punishes them for their dis- 
obedience (Hosea 11:1; 14:4-6; Amos 3:2; 4:12). 


The writers of the Bible saw the acts of God in 


the great events of history and in the detailed 
experiences of daily life. “The Lord is my shep- 
herd,” said the Psalmist. “He that keepeth Israel 
will neither slumber nor sleep.” (Psalms 121:4.) 
“Your Father knows what you need before you ask 
him,” said Jesus. “In him we live and move and are,” 
declared Paul (Acts 17:28). 

These are only a few references indicating how 
central and significant was the creative activity of 
God in every event, according to the Hebrew-Chris- 
tian faith. Thus in the design we see the skillful 
handiwork of the Designer. 

How can we help men and women understand 
and appreciate the pattern or purpose of God’s crea- 
tive activity? This cannot be done merely by thinking 
of man’s “dominion over the fish of the sea, ... the 
birds of the heavens, . . . the cattle, and over all the 
earth, and over every creeping thing” (Genesis 1:26). 
This is man’s high privilege, but it carries equal re- 
sponsibility. Man may, therefore, trust God for his 
goodness and blessings, but he must remember his 
dependence upon God who determines man’s destiny. 

What are man’s obligations to God? These are 
summed up in the verbs believe, desire, and adjust. 
It is the faith of the writer of Genesis that every clod 
is athrob with the presence of God. Every growing 
plant is a response to God’s will. We observe God’s 
creative work from seedbed to flower, from root to 
fruit, from mine to mill and factory, from quarry to 
temple, from conception to resurrection, from the 
birth of a nation to world-wide mission and peace. 

If these are the facts of experience, do we not have a 
duty, a moral obligation, to live constantly in the 
desire for those personal qualities which come from 
the Creator and Controller of all that is worth while? 
To intensify and strengthen this worthy desire is to 
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add power and purpose to accumulated experience in 
the direction of God’s plan for our lives. Thus we 
contribute to the solution and not to the confusions 
and crises of our time. 

It was this faith in one righteous God which ap- 
pealed to the reason and conscience of the Greek, and 
the Romans. Their worship of many lesser deities 
brought no such deep satisfaction. Hebrew faith fed 
the cultural stream which has carried across the 
generations the invaluable cargo we now call our 
Christian heritage. “In the beginning God created 
..., “God so loved the world that he gave his only 
Son... ,.” “the way, and the truth, and the 
life.” This faith gives us hope for the future. 


April 8: What Is Sin? 


Scripture: GENESIS 3. 


The purpose of this lesson is to help men and 
women discover what separates them from God and 
how such separation brings punishment upon them 
and others. 

First, the teacher will profit by a review of last 
Sunday’s lesson. Show how the basic belief in God 
establishes a standard of conduct for the believer. If 
God is the Creator and the Determiner of man’s 
destiny, man is placed under an obligation to under- 
stand and obey. 

The Hebrew people adventured by faith beyond the 
reach of written history in their explanation of the 
origin of man. They assumed the existence of the 
eternal God upon whom they were dependent for all 
they had and all they were. They believed that the 
creative activity of God was good. This conviction led 
them to explain the origin of sin and to seek effective 
methods by which to overcome it. The teacher’s em- 
phasis here is upon this high moral quality of the 
Hebrew-Christian faith. We need to be reminded of 
the fact that God works through laws of his own 
making, that we cannot escape his presence, and 
that “from Him no secrets are hid.” 

Next the teacher will profit by reading the entire 
Scripture reference for this lesson, then the lesson 
helps in Adult Student and Wesley Quarterly. The 
following outline offers suggestions for effective guid- 
ance of the group into a richer experience. It is hoped 
that the teacher will seek to do more than “present a 
lesson”; that he will stimulate co-operation in the ad- 
venture of Christian living. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. What Is Sin? 
A. Sin is a fact in everyday experience 

1. We live in a troubled world and are embar- 
rassed by the presence of evil 

2. We all fall short of the “glory of God in Christ 
Jesus” 

3. Christian conscience and good common sense 
condemn immoral thoughts and acts 

B. What is the nature of sin? 

1. Definition of sin inferred from the facts of ex- 
perience: “any conscious thought or activity 
that tends to separate man from God” 

2. Sinful relationships: Sin involves one’s rela- 
tionships with God, with one’s neighbor, and 
with all that adversely affects one’s own wel- 
fare 


3. Sin and social evil are seen in 
family and community welfare, ‘ 
economic change, to internatio! 
good will—resistance to all con 
terpersonal relationships 

4. What the Bible teaches: 

God’s creative work is good 
God demands obedience to his la‘ 
Man was created with the capaci 
ing good or evil and is held mo 
sible 

C. Why do we sin? 

1. We are confronted by the neces: 
ing between alternatives which 
rate us from God or which ag! 
creative work of God’s grace in « 

2. Uncontrolled physical hungers o 
to the disregard of others’ right 
leges and our own welfare 

3. Selfish pride, arrogance, conce 
ness tend to destroy the higher 
such as sympathetic understand 
and humility 

4. False ambition and covetousn« 
harmful thoughts.and deeds wit! 
plications 

D. When and where do we sin? 

1. What thoughts and activities k« 
our best relations with God? 

2. What things that we fail to do m: 

3. Is it a sin not to attend church? 

4. Were the Hebrews right in ass 
with suffering? 

E. What are some important things a 

Christian cannot do? 

1. One cannot rightly be censorious 

2. One cannot rightly break the 
without suffering the consequenc« 

3. One cannot resist the grace of ( 
good will of a neighbor and at th: 
realize those higher qualities of « 
which he is capable 

4. As a Christian, one cannot limit ! 
ness toward others if his forgiven 
cerely sought by them 


Obviously the suggested outline above o) 
consideration a range of problems greater ¢ 
properly handled in one lesson period. Th« 
teacher should study the many implicatio 
in mind the needs of the class. 

Note that, the procedure suggested by 
is, first, to consider the fact of sin in ev« 
perience rather than to start with a defi 
scarcely, if ever, finds a person who cla 
up to the best he knows. Too frequently « 
person who is oversensitive to tne inconsist 
moral incompleteness of others and obli\ 
own. It would be unusual to find a per: 
livious to community mores not to be emba 
the presence of some evil. 

Look into the facts of experience with 
are familiar and prepare the kind of evid« 
will stimulate discussion. Is common sen 
science always dependable? Why? 

It is a common weakness among individ 
to justify their own unworthy attitudes. C 
“Am I my brother’s keeper?” The lawye! 
Jesus, “Who is my neighbor?” As one thi 
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heart so is he. Thus we see from experience or ob- 
servation that sin is any thought or activity that tends 
to separate man from God. Note the difference be- 
tween the statements “separates man from God” and 
“separates man from the accepted standards of his 
group.” We need to have a standard higher than the 
mores of a group, because what one group accepts 
may be the exact opposite of another. 

How can we know which is right? Furthermore, 
what is right today may be considered a sin tomor- 
row or vice versa, unless there is some element of 
permanency in the standard by which we judge. 

How can the church serve as the conscience of a 
community and the counselor of wrongdoers? How 
do sins of the individual contribute to social sins? 
Search the Genesis account in chapter 3 to note 
the differences between God’s good works and man’s 
misdeeds. Was Adam’s disobedience a reflection on 
the quality of God’s creation? Could man be rightly 
considered as a moral creature if he were not allowed 
the freedom of exercising moral choices? With what 
difficulties today are we confronted because of God’s 
demand of obedience and man’s necessity of choos- 
ing? 

Why do we sin? This question has to do with mo- 
tives, inner urges as well as external acts. People can 
and do commit sins because they live on the human 
level of moral law. By virtue of the same distinctive 
human quality inherent in personality, men have the 
capacity to believe and to become the “sons of God.” 
Endowed with physical hungers such as that for food, 
shelter, or sexual satisfaction, undisciplined human 
nature may become destructive of this moral quality. 

Now can we be specific in our self-examination and 
pinpoint those thoughts and activities which keep 
us from our best relations with God? Think of the 
home, the church, the club, the factory, or office. 
Think of any prejudice or other negative attitude 
which closes the mind and prevents sincere, vigorous 
effort to learn God’s will. Do we have the will to 
believe as we should? What failures in our lives 
make us sin? 

To hear some people talk one might get the im- 
pression that they consider it a sin to go to church! 
The excuse is that the church has too many sinners in 
it already. Is it not likely that such a person is com- 
mitting what has been called the sin of “omission” 
as well as the sin of “commission”? Is it a sin not to 
attend church? If we think of the church as “the 
fellowship of man on the highest level of life—name- 
ly, that of religion”—plainly separation from such a 
fellowship is sin. Indeed, failure to try to bring others 
into this fellowship is also a sin. 

Should we associate sin with suffering? Survey the 
newspapers, news magazines and other factual re- 
ports for a given period and see for yourself if this is 
justifiable. There are some causes of suffering such 
as natural calamities beyond our present explanation 
or control and which may not be related to man’s sins 
of thought or action. However, the effects of such 
habits as drunkenness, promiscuity, and carelessness 
visit the second, third, fourth, and even later genera- 
tions! This suggests that, in a large measure, sinful 
man brings upon himself the sufferings he must 
undergo. Most “accidents” need not have happened. 
Selfishness, pride, false ambition, prejudice, hate, 
jealousy, and many other such sins take their toll in 
terms of suffering for someone, somewhere. 























































There are some things a person who seriously at- 
tempts to follow the Christian way of life cannot do 
because he will not. Simply because he has the en- 
dowment to make a fool of himself, if he is so disposed, 
does not justify the disposition or act. Man may be 
related to the beast biologically and may be dependent 
upon many of the same sources of life, but he is 
morally obligated to live on the human level. Man’s 
facility for sinking below the human level is caused 
by his separation from God. It is his “lost sonship.” 
His facility for the “more excellent way” depends 
upon the disciplines by which divine resources and 
initiative may find expression in his thoughts and 
activities. “The wages of sin is death, but the free 
gift of God is eternal life in Christ Jesus our Lord” 
(Romans 6:23). 


Mark of the Artist 


WE honour Rembrandt who, in his early days a 
spoilt and prosperous favourite of society, in his later 
years lost the favour of the public because he painted 
according to his artistic conscience without any com- 
promise with the taste of the public, so that he died 
in poverty.—From Christianity and Civilisation (Part 
2), by Emil Brunner; Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1949. 


How God Is Known 


THE scientist cannot find God, for God is not the 
kind of reality discoverable through a telescope or 
microscope or pointer-readings. God is known in the 
living awareness of personal relationship, if he is 
known at all. The scientist is able to trace the order 
and plan of nature; and even though he finds the 
marks of an integrating, whole-making process from 
the lowest level of space-time to the highest compli- 
cations of human life, a process that veils God while 
it yet intimates him.—From The Historic Faith and 
the Changing World, by W. Norman Pittenger; Ox- 
ford University Press, 1950. 


Decadence 


It is a signal mark of decadence when people are 
more troubled by pain than by sin, by suffering than 
by moral evil—From Daily Readings from William 
Temple, compiled by Hugh C. Warner; 1950; The Mac- 
millan Company. 


Ir my people, who are called by my name, shall 
humble themselves, and pray, and seek my face, and 
turn from their wicked ways; then will I hear from 
heaven, and will forgive their sin, and will heal their 
land.—II Chronicles 7: 14. 














“Abraham and Isaac,’ by Gustave Doré, artist. Genesis 
22:6. (Photo by A. R. Simons.) 


April 15: Whom Does God Choose? 


Scripture: GENESIS 12:1-4; 15:1-6; 17:1-21. 

The purpose of this lesson is to convey the idea that 
being the chosen people of God involves agreement 
and responsibility as well as privileges. Again the 
appeal is to the facts of experience in the life of the 
Hebrew people, but also to our experience today. 

Three great questions suggest the pattern of this 
unit: (1) How can we find God through his creation? 
God is present in all levels of creation from inanimate 
nature to the most perfect personality and Jesus 
Christ as the ideal. (2) What is sin? It is seen in those 
conscious thoughts and activities which separate man 
from God who created man with the ability and re- 
sponsibility to make moral decisions. (3) Now comes 
the question, “Whom does God choose?” Upon the 
answer to this question rests the difference between 
hope and despair and their consequences. 

Briefly, the teacher may profitably indicate how 
these three great questions hang together to form a 
unit of thought. Be sure to read thoroughly the mate- 
rials in Adult Student and Wesley Quarterly. 

The following outline will suggest a procedure for 
understanding and action. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Importance of the question, Whom does God 
choose? 


A. Trusting in his own strength, man fai 
tro] himself 


a 


2. 


3. 


Scientific discovery and invention | 


learn the secrets of nature and hov 
use of natural resources 

Man’s failure is in his inability + 
human nature 

Trustful dependence upon God 

only permanent security 


B. What do the facts of history reveal : 
cultural heritage? 


1. 


The Greek with his critical intelli; 
truth-seeking spirit stimulated 
tematized religious thought 


. The Roman with his genius for or¢ 


contributed law and order and 
Christianity as the religion of the 


. The Hebrews with their genius fo. 


sensitivity and moral responsibi 
tributed a vital faith in one | 


righteous God—the Christian God 
. The Christian Church across the 


has demonstrated the dynamic 

holding in proper, functional bal 
perspective the cultural contributi 
Greeks, Romans, and Hebrews 


II. The Hebrews as God’s chosen people 
A. The readiness of the chosen: 


1. 


B. The scriptural truth in the story of / 
:. 
2. 


Spiritual sensitivity and open-m 
—Genesis 12:1-3; 17:3; I Samuel : 
8:18 


. Moral responsibility and agreemen 


sis 12:4; Deuteronomy 30: 15-20 


. Trustful dependence and _ the 


human alliance—Genesis 6:18; 9 
II Chronicles 15:12; Romans 8:35 


Abraham, pioneer of a new civiliz 
God’s blessing is upon those who 
obey 


III. Our responsibility and how we can co: 
A. We are under obligation to study 1 
of our time and evaluate them 


3. 


B. How can we interpret God’s covena! 


Do the facts of present-day expe: 
veal a primary concern for lastin; 
religious values? 


. Do the facts indicate that we a: 


our faith in God’s guidance or mai 
tions? 

Do we possess the moral and spi 
sitivity needed for pioneering tox 


day? 
1. Does God renew his covenant 


generation? How? 


2. How can we help through churi 


ship, worship, study, and servic: 
new areas of experience for Chi 
neering endeavor? 


What can be done to help enough men a! 
today to recognize the basic importance of 
tion “Whom does God choose?” We are 
Martin Luther’s great hymn, “A mighty 
our God”; and there is a tone of certair 
voices when we sing, 


“Did we in our own strength confid 


Our striving would we losing.” 
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Do we assume, as did the Hebrews, that God chooses 
leaders in times of need to help fulfill his divine pur- 
pose? 

Qne way to appreciate the significance of this 
question is to note that man, trusting in his own 
strength, fails to control himself. We do not have to 
be familiar with the journals of science and industry 
to know something of man’s control over nature. All 
we need to do is to press a button or a starter or throw 
a switch. The job is not finished but enough secrets 
have been revealed’ and enough gadgets have been 
produced to bring to mankind the necessities of life. 

The job is not finished because man has also 
learned the secret of how to destroy the very re- 
sources he has learned to exploit. Nature is at the 
feet of man its master. Man’s greatest failure, then, 
is in his inability to control himself. Human life can 
be obliterated instantly at most any temperature, 
from freezing to burning, merely by pressing a but- 
ton, but dependable character cannot be produced by 
push-button tactics. 

Our strongest appeal to reason and common sense 
is to rest our claims squarely upon the facts of ex- 
perience. We are confronted, however, by appalling 
ignorance or a distorted reading of these facts. This 
is illustrated sharply by the difference between the 
way Karl Marx and any Christian scholar interprets 
history. In the materialistic “gospel” of Karl Marx, 
we are confronted by faith in economic factors as de- 
terminants of man’s destiny. In the Christian Gospel, 
faith centers in the Christlike God as the one who 
determines our destiny. 

When we look into our cultural past and give a 
factual accounting of why we believe and behave as 
we do, we discover four interwoven live wires which 
help to illuminate our valleys: 

1, We are indebted to the Greeks for the disci- 
pline of a critical intelligence, a truth-seeking spirit 
and the sharp stimulus for systematic religious think- 
ing. This can be illustrated by his works of art, his 
exacting language, the classical literature which pro- 
vides so much of the framework of our thinking. 

2. We are indebted to the Romans who brought 
law and order into a distressed, disorganized world. 
They taught how to conquer, to organize and to ad- 
minister. 

3. We are indebted to the Hebrews for their spir- 
itual sensitivity, for their high moral responsibility to 
the one living, righteous God. 

4. We are indebted to the Christian Church which 
has been more successful than any other agency in 
the effort to interweave these three great cultural 
Strands. The strength of the Christian Church in a 
given situation may be seen in the success with which 
they are interwoven. What happens if reason or crit- 
ical intelligence surrenders to undisciplined, emo- 
tionalized urges? What happens if there is no or- 
ganization or too much of the wrong kind? Why does 
the absence of the Hebrew cultural contribution leave 
a condition favorable for the gangster and the dic- 
tator to do his worst? 

Such questions stir in the inquiring mind an eager- 
ness to seek out the truth in the story of Abraham. 

What do we mean when we speak of Abraham as 
having epochal significance? Here we may note the 
characteristics of chosen people. Taking Abraham as 
an example, in what ways do we find a readiness to be 
chosen? In his make-up was spiritual awareness or 





sensitivity and openmindedness. He had the ears with 
which to hear the command of God. His was the in- 
tegrity of character which caused him to respond and 
enter into a compact or covenant with God. His 
trustful dependence upon God brought its reward. 
The New Testament interpreter pictures him as going 
out by faith, not knowing whither, but nevertheless 
leaving the low vaulted past (Hebrews 11:8). 

But someone asks, “How can one know the real 
authority of the Scripture when there are so many 
conflicting methods and interpretations?” Let us ask 
the basic question which has the ring of reality for 
ongoing experience: What was Abraham’s motive? 
Was it not religious? Was he not led to see that the 
current beliefs and habits in his social environment 
were inadequate? Was not his spirit akin to our own 
Pilgrim fathers and every pioneer whose deeper and 
more vital faith constrains him to new beginnings? 

Can we think of other inspired leaders who have 
sought new beachheads for the opportunity to live 
more meaningfully? Does not Abraham personify to 
us that enriched experience repeated again and again 
in history which has brought larger freedom and 
fuller life? Does any pioneer know, until he has ad- 
ventured with his faith, exactly what will be the out- 
come of his striving? Can we not think of many 
heroes of faith who suffered death before the victory 
for their cause was won? Abraham challenges us to 
think of the unconquered areas, particularly those 
limitations and weaknesses in our natures, which by 
faith may be transformed. 

What, then, is our opportunity and responsibility? 
Is there a new covenant for our time? In fact, does 
not each new day bring a new opportunity to follow 
by faith the will of God whithersoever it may lead? 





Mortal Foe of Free Enterprise 


Ir was precisely the “pioneers of corporation econ- 
omy,” the Rothschilds and Rhodeses, Rockefellers and 
Carnegies, and not the communists or socialists who 
dealt the mortal blow to the full-blooded capitalism 
of the nineteenth century. With the establishment and 
rapid growth of big corporations at the end of the 
nineteenth century they invalidated private property, 
shattered authentic capitalism, crushed thousands of 
small, truly capitalistic enterprises, and inaugurated 
the fatal decline of capitalist economy.—From The 
Reconstruction of Humanity, by Pitirim A. Sorokin; 
The Beacon Press, 1948. 


“Give Me Liberty .. .” 


GivE me liberty to know, to utter, and to argue 
freely according to conscience, above all other liber- 
ties.—John Milton, Areopagitica. 


y 7 7 
Ir any one has the world’s goods and sees his 


brother in need, yet closes his heart against him, 
how does God’s love abide in him?—I John 3:17. 
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“The Sacrifice of Abraham,” by Giovanni D. Tiepolo. (Photo from Th 


We may be discouraged by an overemphasis on mili- 
tary might or other material power to the neglect of 
an inspiring educational program by which to develop 
integrity of character. We may be burdened by man’s 
vanity and pride and his faith in his own inventions 
such as bank accounts and automobiles. 

However, our own spiritual sensitivity and that of 
our cultural kinsmen are proofs that the spirit of 
Abraham is with us. The development of the United 
Nations gives evidence that we see the need of world 
government and order. Our Fatherly God’s moral re- 
quirements call us to move forward under the regu- 
lations of his Kingdom. The World Council of 
Churches, with its many branches in different coun- 
tries, shows us that the spirit of the prophet is alive 
in our world. 

We have no good reason to believe that if Abraham 
had resisted the command there would have been a 
covenant. If we resist what experience and faith 
teach, do we not thereby weaken our ties with the 
heroic past, sell our birthright, and make it necessary 
for God to find other pioneers who are sensitive and 
responsive to his demands? God is our shield and 
great reward. 

Each of us has some sense of mission be it worthy 
or otherwise. But are we sharpening our abilities by 
becoming acquainted with the pioneering opportuni- 
ties of our time? 

Do we know about the many kinds of occupations 
or professions under the direction of the Christian 
Church as well as those commonly known? Do we 


teach our young people the real meaning 
by precept and especially by example? 

What have you done the past week to 
young person? 

Have you invited a friend or neighbo: 
go with you or to meet you at the Sunda 
any discussion or Christian recreational ¢1 

Do you speak often of the enriching ex; 
worship at the Church? 


f 7 A 


Good Works: Fruit of Faith 


Goop works do not make a good man, | 
man does good works. A bishop is not a 
cause he consecrates a church, but he con 
church because he is a bishop. Unless a 
ready a believer and a Christian, his work 
value at all. They are foolish, idle, dam: 
because when good works are brought f 
ground for justification, they are no lon 
Understand that we do not reject good \ 
praise them highly.—Martin Luther. 


The Shape of Idolatry 
Man by nature does not want God to bs 


would much rather that he himself were 
that God were not God.—Martin Luthe: 
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April 22: What Is God’s Law? 


ScrIPTURE: DEUTERONOMY 5:1-21; 6: 20-25. 

The purpose here is to consider the basic question: 
What is God’s law? Related to this are many other 
questions, such as: How does God work in human 
history? In what areas do God’s laws operate? Are 
there moral laws as well as physical laws? How does 
God reveal these laws? How did the Hebrews account 
for their laws? What were the unique contributions 
of Moses? Where did Moses get the law? Does God 
reveal laws today? How? To whom? 

As usual, in such important matters, there are more 
questions than can be fully answered in one class 
session. Some of these questions are more appropriate 
in any given situation than others. In fact there may 
be other questions more pertinent to your group than 
these. However, the wise teacher will sort them care- 
fully, prepare himself as adequately as possible, and 
attempt to maintain the right perspective. Above all, 
he will attempt to stimulate lively concern which will 
lead to further adventure in study and practice. 

The teacher should be prepared to explain briefly 
but clearly the relation between the above ques- 
tions and those previously considered in this unit. 
What evidence have we supporting the basic belief in 
God as Creator at work on all levels of existence from 
inanimate nature to perfect personality? Is this true 
in all periods of history from the prehistoric begin- 
nings to the present moment? It has been suggested 
that back of the design is the Designer. This raises 
the question about the nature of God’s laws, how they 
operate, and in what areas of experience—in the 
family, community, national, international relations. 

For a review of the principal emphases in the 
Scripture references, read at least Deuteronomy 95:1- 
21; 6: 20-25. Make a list of the points in the Ten Com- 
mandments. In a second parallel column list present- 
day experiences in which these laws are disregarded 
or disobeyed. 

Examine the following teaching outline as related 
to the Scripture text and the explanatory articles in 
Adult Student and Wesley Quarterly for this lesson. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The significance of Hebrew Law 
A. As a revelation from God 
1. God as Creator established the laws of the 
universe and keeps them himself 
2. Man as the receiver of these laws is re- 
quired to obey 
3. God’s laws are expressions of his redemp- 
tive love: the Ten Commandments 
4. Where did Moses get the law? 
B. Inseparable from religious belief and practice 
1. The basis of Hebrew law was God’s cove- 
nant with man 
2. The health of men and nations was con- 
sidered dependent upon trustful obedience 
to God’s laws 
3. Jesus as interpreter and fulfillment of the 
law and hope of Israel 
Il. Areas in which God’s laws are at work 
A. On the subhuman level 
1. The dependence of inanimate nature (of 
rocks, water, metals, plants, stars, machines) 
upon law: gravity, chemical laws, motion 
2. The dependence of fish, birds, animals upon 




























































laws: temperature, diet, instinct 
3. Are these “natural” laws God’s laws? 
B. On the human level 

1. Laws affecting physical existence and 
health: gravity, chemical laws, diet, rest 
from fatigue 

2. Laws affecting personality and character: 
love of God and one’s neighbor, co-opera- 
tion, self-respect, self-preservation, social 
order, and peace 

3. Moral law a necessity for interpersonal re- 
lations: man’s dependence upon harmoni- 
ous relations with God as creator and law- 
giver 

4. The Ten Commandments as moral law 

III. God’s laws and man’s life 
A. Difference between God’s and man’s laws 

1. Belief in God’s laws as universal, just, and 
unchanging 

2. Man-made laws may be provincial, unjust, 
and changing 

3. The kingdom of God demands man’s obe- 
dience 

B. Difference between the letter and the spirit 
of God’s laws 

1. Jesus’ interpretation in Matthew shows the 
weakness of contemporary interpretations 

2. The teachings of Jesus as the higher law 
governing motives as well as acts 

3. The law of love as the “more excellent 
way” (I Corinthians 13) 

C. God’s laws and our lives 

1. What in present-day customs confirms the 
value of the Hebrew-Christian laws? 

2. How are these laws confirmed by man’s ex- 
perience in history as a stimulus and guid- 
ance to character development? 

3. What social concerns today reflect man’s 
obedience or disobedience to God’s laws? 

4. How can we help to write these laws upon 
our hearts? (Jeremiah 31, 33) 


Why did the Hebrews consider their laws sacred? 
Life was considered by them as God’s most sacred 
gift. They believed that God had made a covenant with 
Abraham and that its fulfillment required their con- 
tinuous loyalty. Looking back upon their experiences, 
they interpreted their successes as blessings of the 
covenant-keeping God. Thus the family of Jacob was 
saved from the famine, and thus were their people 
led by Moses from slavery in Egypt. On the holy 
mountain in the presence of God, Moses is pictured 
as receiving the law by which their life was to be 
regulated. These laws were not merely man-made, 
even though past experiences confirmed their need 
as standards or patterns of life by which to bring 
order out of disorder, success instead of failure. What 
gave the laws their sacred authority was that they 
were received in the presence of God. 

To the Hebrews these sacred laws were inseparable 
from their religious beliefs and practices. They were 
the means by which man understood God’s will and 
how to keep their covenant with him. Along with the 
sacred law was the persistent hope of the Hebrews 
for higher fulfillment—to reach the Promised Land, 
to establish their nation, and later to share the life of 
the coming Messianic kingdom. The hope and health 
of their people rested upon the cornerstone of their 
obedience to God’s laws. The New Testament was 

















written to bring the good news that Jesus was the 
fulfillment of the law and prophecy. He came “not 
to destroy but to fulfill.” His interpretations of the 
law penetrated beneath the surface of the letter or 
the outward act to the depths of man’s motives. Never 
» was Jesus more caustically critical than of those who 
neglected the weightier matters of the law. “You 
have heard that .. . ‘You shall not kill...’ But I say 
to you that every one who is angry with his brother 
shall be liable to judgment,” declared Jesus (Mat- 
thew 5:21-22). 

Next is the importance of pointing out clearly and 
convincingly where God’s laws are effective. There 
are three principal levels of existence: (1) the sub- 
human of inanimate nature and lower animal life; 
(2) the human level, which surpasses the animal 
level, is dependent upon the same laws but has laws 
of a higher order by which human personality comes 
to highest fulfillment; and (3) the superhuman or 
spiritual level from which comes those laws and reve- 
lations upon which man is dependent and to which 
man is obligated if he is to experience his possible 
best. 

Rocks, water, metallic substance, the stars, all vege- 
tation, and machines are subject to laws. Here we 
observe the operation of such laws as those of gravity, 
chemistry, motion. Whether a rock is lying still or 
tumbling down a mountainside, it is obeying some 
law. A sprouting seed or a growing plant is obedient 
to law. So is a running motor. Are these so-called 
“natural” laws God’s laws? 

This offers the teacher’s greatest opportunity to 
point out how man is also dependent upon laws. How- 
ever, man is a person with capacities surpassing any- 
thing in the lower order of creation. As a person, 
he requires higher laws to come to his fullest stature. 
Particles of water may be held together by chemical 
attraction, but persons experience their highest rela- 
tions by means of moral laws or the law of love. With 
his powers of reason, imagination, and other higher 
human faculties, man is sensitive to the presence and 
the requirements of God. Therefore, man reaches be- 
yond himself to the higher level of the superhuman. 
God made man 4he seeker for the higher level of life, 
and God the Creator meets man the seeker. In these 
moments of their meeting God’s revelations of law 
come! 

From the members of the class the teacher may get 
their ideas about how the law of love operates in 
human relations: between parents and children, 
neighbors, managers of industry and workingmen, 
employer and employee. Raise the question as to how 
a Christian physician observes laws on these various 
levels when he diagnoses and ministers to the physical 
and personal needs of the patient. How much of 
his success is caused by natural science and how 
much by confidence stimulated by Christian love? 
How do the Ten Commandments and other Hebrew 
laws lay foundations for such moral action? 

The most important opportunity of the teacher of 
this lesson is really to lead the class into an adventure 
to discover how God’s laws operate in their lives 
today. Call attention to the difference between man’s 
laws and God’s laws as suggested by Cox. What evi- 
dence have we that God’s laws are universal, just. 
and unchanging? Do chemical laws affect the human 
digestive system the same regardless of nationality 
or class? Do disease germs affect only certain races? 


Do numan beings normally respond in simila 
to justice and love? On the other hand, thi: 
double standards, the double-dealing, the r: 
criminations, the social crises which result { 
taking the law into his own hands. Think of ¢ 
man can really disobey the laws of God by 
technicalities of the man-made codes in defe 
selfish purposes. 

The idea of the kingdom of God suggests + 
rules by law. There is a necessity, for th« 
order, to have laws as external pressures « 
plines by which to standardize human 
However, there is that higher law which is 
upon the human heart (Jeremiah 31:33; II Co 
3:3). “The kingdom of God is in the midst 
said Jesus (Luke 17:21). The Christian liv: 
the law in the sense that his life is disciplin: 
does not feel the compulsion of legal restric 
grovel under what he should not do. How: 
lives by the grace of God the Lawgiver and § 
Judge. 

Merely to know the law is not enough. 7 
the teacher and the class confront the pri 
discovering ways by which God’s laws ma\ 
a stimulus and guide to conduct. In other wo 
can we help to write God’s eternal laws u 
hearts? How can we learn from experience? | 
we lead our children, neighbors, or others int 
tions from which they can learn the everyday 
personal, and eternally satisfying joy of o 
God’s laws? What relation has this to the con 
of our lives to Christ, the fellowship of the 
to the experience of the class sharing ideas a) 
ing together? 

As a test of our understanding and appre: 
this discussion, can we make a list of the v 
law of love works in our interpersonal relati 

If we can practice obedience to these lav 
relations between parents and their children, 
neighbors, between managers of industry ar 
ingmen, and between races, then the kingdor 
with its higher laws of righteousness are tru 
in us. 


Jesus’ Real Significance 


Wuat, precisely, Jesus taught or thoug 
many points in religious teaching can never b: 
—there are no available sources. But for | 
Testament this does not greatly matter: 
significance of the “historical” Jesus lay not 
he taught but in what—or who—he was, and 
he did, or rather, in what God did throug 
From An Introduction to New Testament 
by Frederick C. Grant; 1950; Abingdon-C: 
Press, publisher. 


Freedom 


Love God and do what you want.—Saint A 
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April 29: Is Our Land a Land 


of Promise? 


ScripTuRE: JOSHUA 1:1-9; 14:6-13; JuDGES 2:6-23; 
21: 25. 


This is the climactic lesson of the series on the 
background of Hebrew history and merits special 
preparation for a real adventure in discussion and 
application. As the seedbed is prepared and planted 
ready for cultivation, so is the sequence of events a 
preparation for national beginnings and development. 
These events have meaning insofar as they give to us 
a sense of location, direction, perspective, and mis- 
sion—and, figuratively, help to get the planting done! 

The purpose of the teacher and class here is to 
examine carefully the facts relative to what makes a 
land of promise. Who makes the promises? How are 
these promises fulfilled? What kind of land was the 
promised land of the Hebrews? Why was it a land of 
promise? What is the promise? How will it be ful- 
filled? What is our responsibility to the promise? 

First of all, the teacher will profit by making or 
obtaining a map showing the locations related to the 
events which bring the Hebrew people over the roads 
they have traveled to and including the occupation of 
Canaan. It would be helpful either to have a relief map 
or to trace and mimeograph an outline map to dis- 
tribute to the group. This will help to visualize the 
great historic drama and to get the “feel” of crossing 
a desert, facing hardships which accompany migra- 
tion into a strange or hostile land, and of living where 
rugged character is needed to match the ruggedness 
of the land. 

































“Jacob Welcomed into Egypt.” by Schopin. Genesis 46:30. (Photo from Three Lions.) 


With the map for quick reference, the teacher 
should carefully read the suggested Bible references, 
and the articles by Colliver, Cox, Redus, and Slutz. 
These not only point out the principal emphases in the 
scriptural references but also give many suggestions 
about their relation to our present-day situations. It 
is helpful to underscore the important points and to 
make notes of additional questions or suggestions 
which come to mind. Particularly note the likenesses 
and differences between the promised land of the 
Hebrews and their experiences and our land and ex- 
periences. 

Now the teacher is ready to read the teaching out- 
line which follows. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. What makes a land of promise? 
A. Its natural resources 
1. A climate favorable for livelihood 
2. Soil that will produce ample food and cloth- 
ing 
3. Forests and other resources for building and 
shelter 
4. Water and other power for irrigation, elec- 
trification, industrial development 
5. Minerals and other raw materials for trans- 
portation, communication, soil cultivation, 
comfortable living 
B. Its human resources 
1. Citizens with initiative, industry, vision, 
thrift, responsibility, sense of duty 
2. Government of, by, and for the people, pro- 
viding equal opportunity for education, etc. 
3. Pioneers (scientists, etc.) to explore new 














areas and possibilities for improvement 
4. Inventors and builders to produce the 
means of health, comfort, abundance 
5. Rugged cooperators to break down barriers 
which prevent wholesome, neighborly, 
peaceful, progressive community life 
C. Its spiritual resources 
1. An object of worship, God, worthy of man’s 
supreme devotion 
2. Ideals worth exporting, supported by peo- 
ple of moral integrity and habits 
3. A government “under God” 
4. A capacity for self-criticism and a will to 
eliminate prodigalities for wasteful living 
5. A sense of mission to serve a world of need 
II. The Promised Land of the Hebrews 
A. A homeland for self-preservation and cultural 
development 
1. A land favorable for flocks, herds, limited 
agricu!ture—hbasic necessities 
2. Favorably located hy the trade routes of 
the Orient, cultural exchange 
3. A rugged challenge to resourcefulness, ini- 
tiative, thrift 
B. People with a purpose 
1. Sturdy pioneers seeking larger freedom: 
Abraham, Moses, Joshua 
2. Wholesome family life—religious instruc- 
tion of children 
3. Great capacity for religious insight, loyalty, 
courage, industry, thrift 
C. “A God to glorify”—religious resourcefulness 
1. They worship a covenant-keeping God 


United States sailors buying souvenirs in San Juan, 
Puerto Rico. Like other Americans, these sailors are 
thrown into relationships with peoples of many different 
cultures. “If we withdraw into an isolated spot apart 
from the main events and responsibilities, what then?’ 


(Herbert Lanks Photographs.) 








2. Theirs is a history-making faith whi: 
lenges adventure and inspires hig 
standards and practices 

3. Theirs is an inspired leadership 
and obedient to God’s will and c1 
weaknesses and waywardness 

III. Is ours a Promised Land? 
A. What are our resources? 

1. Natural—soil, forests, water pows 
erals, climate, industries, etc. 

2. Human resources—cultural herita 
ing citizens, government service: 
tions, industry, opportunities, aspir: 

3. Spiritual resources — Hebrew - C 
heritage, freedom of worship, sepa 
Church and State 

B. What are we doing with our resourc« 

1. American prodigalities—wasting 
sources as seen in soil erosion, ex; 
of minerals, oil, forests, drunkenn« 
bling, divided homes 

2. Paralysis of self-satisfaction and p1 
high economic standards, success 
ness, bulging granaries, growing a! 
ing churches, comparative freedo) 
ical comforts, gadgets 

3. Are we good stewards of our posss 

4, What can we do to help the 
“dream” come true? 





The lesson is not completed when it has |} 
cussed. The hook is baited but the fish is not 
The seed may be planted but the harvest 
only after much well-placed and well-timed 

Can there be a promised land without a p 
people to inhabit it? Without vision the peop! 
Natural resources without human resource 
fore would not be worth much more than ‘ 
earth.” Why not start right in, then, to er 
vision of the class? Here we have a tre 
moving drama. What can be more heroic and t 
Let us get our imaginations out of mothba! 
and live with Joshua and Caleb. They wer« 
spies who got cold feet and made a false, wet 
committee report! We should not appoint the 
membership or program committee if we 
have a church funeral. They believe that G 
his promises and they want to be there to sha 
fulfillment. They were not afraid of the 
giants. Then there were the people. They 
trusting. 

The group might prepare a dramatic pres 
some as leaders and others as followers, and 
it on a family night of the church. Why not 
filmstrip, Made in the U.S.A., or the film, T/ 
of the Tennessee,’ to enrich the adult Sunday 
or week-night fellowship? You might als« 
your county agent about a possible exhil 
educational films, or other visual aids. The t! 
a spring festival might be, “Occupying the | 
Land.” An appropriate slogan might be the 
Caleb, “Let us go up at once, and possess 
are well able to overcome it” (Numbers 13 

This point of emphasis may be discussed | 
meeting of the class or at the end of the s 


1 Made in the U.S.A.—35 mm. sound filmstrip; 2 reco 
$10.00, sale; $2.50, rental. The Valley of the Tenness« 
$4.50 rental. Order both from The Methodist Publishin: 


International Lessor 


























































might be quickly assigned to the Joshuas and Calebs 
in the class for quick and effective action. “Do this 
and thou shalt live.” 

2. What makes a promised land? The outline above 
suggests three resources: natural, human, and spir- 
itual. The last shall be first if... . What did Jesus 
have in mind when he said, “Seek first his kingdom 
and his righteousness” (Matthew 6:33)? With 
what wisdom did the writer of Proverbs declare, 
“Righteousness exalteth a nation” (Proverbs 14:34). 
Was Abraham Lincoln right when he asked that “we 
here highly resolve .. . that this nation, under God, 
shall have a new birth of freedom”? What inferences 
may be drawn from the famous address of Paul in 
Athens when he referred to God as one in whom “we 
live and move and are” (Acts 17:28)? Why is it 
that natural resources alone do not make a prom- 
ised land? On the other hand, can we think of 
very promising lands which are small, limited in 
natural resources and even hemmed in by mountains 
or other natural barriers? How about Switzerland? 

Do you agree with the items listed in the above 
outline describing the human resources? Specifically 
how are we affected this week by the presence or ab- 
sence of these? For example, it is suggested that we 
need rugged co-operators. National promise depends 
upon community strength! Can there be community 
without co-operation? Can there be co-operation 
without proper respect for the sacredness of personal- 
ity, without reference to ideals, values, goals which 
are derived from faith in God who gives meaning and 
value and purpose to life? Much is said of free en- 
terprise. Does this mean “free-wheeling” enterprise 
without brakes or boundaries? 

What kind of a land was the Promised Land of the 
Hebrews? A good relief map will show its decided 
limitations as far as natural resources are concerned. 
How promising was the Dead Sea, the hot and dry 
summer hillsides? Certainly it was not a very big 
area. West of the Jordan it was only about thirty 
miles wide in the north and fifty miles wide in the 
south. Except for the coastal plain between the snow- 
capped northern Lebanon mountains and the rela- 
tively barren southern slopes, the fertile valleys were 
not too plentiful. True, it was suitable for grazing 
flocks and herds, for orchards, for vineyards, and 
grainfields, but as a world-famous granary it had 
little significance. People who prospered in this land 
must be of a hardy and thrifty race. They must keep 
alert and industrious. Circumstances demanded that 
they should maintain unity for the sake of self- 
respect and defense. 

Palestine was promising because it was inhabited 
by a people of promise. The descendants of Abra- 
ham were men of faith. The conquest of Canaan was 
in obedience to God’s command. Their future was 
bound up with the covenant of God and their people. 
Theirs were men of destiny. Because they believed in 
a covenant-keeping God, theirs was a history-making 
faith. They had a moral God to glorify, and this gave 
them a sense of moral responsibility. 

Then is ours a promised land? Have we been lulled 
to complacency because of the vastness of our natural 
resources and the amazing development of gadgets, 
push-button connections, and overstuffed comforts? 
As indicated in the teaching outline, our land is 
blessed with natural resources, even though we recog- 
nize our dependence upon other parts of the 


Enterprising Japanese advertise their goods for the 
benefit of souvenir-hunting American soldiers. Wherever 
Americans go nowadays they find reminders of how a 
“land of promise” may become a “scorched earth” 
because nations have failed to exercise a responsible 
stewardship. (Phuto by Hoilyman from Monkmeyer.) 


world for some raw materials. At least we can 
grow more than we can eat! But, we have also indi- 
cated, it is not the natural resources alone which 
make the land of promise. 

America does have a wonderful heritage of prin- 
cipally the Hebrew-Christian culture which has come 
to us through our Pilgrim Fathers and other purpose- 
ful people. However, is there any danger among us of 
living in the pride of a tradition? Do some people 
still live in “the good old horse-and-buggy days”? 
Was there ever a time when with less effort one 
could get so completely out of date and become so 
ineffective! 

Ours is a promised land if. ... This “if” involves 
the decisions we make, the goals we pursue, the faith 
by which we live. If we live as though natural re- 
sources, manufactured gadgets, and external force 
are the means of salvation, then what? If we with- 
draw into an isolated spot apart from the main events 
and responsibilities, then what? 
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Avoidance of Parenthood an Outrage 


TueE deliberate avoidance of parenthood is an out- 
rage on the whole conception of marriage; and the 
deliberate postponement of parenthood after marriage 
is so gravely objectionable in all but the very rarest 
cases, and is in all cases so perilous, that the Church 
should in its teaching give most solemn warning 
against it—From Daily Readings From William Tem- 
ple, compiled by Hugh C. Warner; 1950; The Mac- 
millan Company. 
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For it is God’s will that by doing right you 
should put to silence the ignorance of foolish 
men.—I Peter 2:15. 
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—Books 


On Martin Luther: Christian Revolutionary 


HERE I STAND: A LIFE OF MARTIN LUTHER, 
by Roland Bainton; Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
1950; 422 pp., $4.75. 


The Edict of Worms (1521) described Martin 
Luther as a “devil in the habit of a monk,” who en- 
couraged the laity to wash their hands in the blood 
of the clergy. Luther’s teaching, the Edict declared, 
made for “rebellion, division, war, murder, robbery, 
arson, and the collapse of Christendom.” 

The reformer was convicted of heresy and his fol- 
lowers were condemned. From thenceforth, said the 
Edict, “His books are to be eradicated from the mem- 
ory of man.” 

But the eradication of Luther’s books, like the 
eradication of his influence, has been beyond the 
power of men. Every year new books do him honor, 
and every year numerous critics try to assess his in- 
fluence upon the modern world. Hundreds of these 
books are listed in the back of Roland Bainton’s great 
study of Luther: Here I Stand. 

This is one of the few religious books of last year 
which, it seems, will stand the test of time; for Dr. 
Bainton, a first-rate historian, has given the modern 
Church a life of Luther which catches up in dramatic 
style the grandeur, the heroism, the human weakness 
and folly, and the stupendous faith of the reformer. 

Martin Luther was above all else a man of religion, 
a seeker who had tried every resource of con- 
temporary Catholicism and had turned to the re- 
deeming faith of Augustine and Paul. He was unlike 
other reformers, he said, in that they attacked the 
morals and the performances of the Catholic Church 
while he attacked the doctrine. How Luther reas- 
serted the profound doctrine of Augustine and Paul 
is the fascinating story which Dr. Bainton tells us. 

Luther was an earnest pastor and counselor who 
illustrated pointedly in his day the way the great 
spiritual counselor develops. He said: “Those who 
are expert in spiritual things have gone through the 
valley of the shadow.” 


TAAARAR 
1 Horo l Stand 


A Life of Martin futher 
SS 


The jacket of Here I 
Stand: A Life of Mar- 
tin Luther by Roland 
Bainton. 





And Luther was a man of profound humo: 
erance. He could joke with theological 
around the dinner table and laugh about 
weaknesses and foibles; but as a_ theolo; 
statesman he followed this principle: “It is « 
to tolerate the weak in nonessentials, but t: 
in matters clearly impious is itself impious.’ 

In Luther there was no separation of dox 
life. In the thick of debate, he declared: 
Christian theologian; and I am bound not 
assert, but to defend the truth with my b 
death. . . . I will confidently confess what a 
me to be true, whether it has been asse) 
Catholic or a heretic. .. .” 

Dr. Bainton gives us the picture of a revo 
who shook the foundations of the whole ecc! 
structure of the Middle Ages; a theologian 
covered for Christendom the Christian te: 
justification by faith; a champion of truth w 
bled before the face of his Maker but stox 
as iron before the wrath of popes, princes, a: 
a statesman who influenced profoundly th« 
complexion of the world; a genius in ; 
teaching, and writing who “for sheer rich 
exuberance of vocabulary and mastery of 
to be compared only to Shakespeare. Luth« 
humble family man, a musician, and a poet 

But the main consideration for him wa 
religion. “For such a person there was no 
which mattered much save this: How di 
before God? Luther would never shirk a 
task such as exhorting the elector to repai 
wall to keep the peasants’ pigs from rooti: 
villagers’ gardens, but he was never supre! 
cerned about pigs, gardens, walls, cities, p 
any and all of the blessings and nuisanc: 
mortal life. The ultimate problem was alv 
and man’s relationship to God. For this rea 
ical and social forms were to him a matte: 
parative indifference. Whatever would f: 
understanding, dissemination, and practice 
Word should be encouraged, and whateve: 
must be opposed. This is why it is futile + 
whether Luther was a democrat, aristocrat 
or anything else. Religion was for him the 
of man, and all else peripheral.” 

Dr. Bainton has presented in Here I Stan: 
est picture of Luther. He has not glossed 
reformer’s sins, neither has he fallen for the 
ing which has characterized much mode: 
about Luther and the Reformation. 

Here I Stand is well-documented, thor: 
highly entertaining. A large collection of 
is used to illustrate the volume, illustratix 
will especially enhance the appeal of the 
young people. 

If you believe that “religion alone is the p 
concern of man,” as Luther did, you will : 
exceedingly this life story of one of the gré 
tians of all times. 

—Woonprov 
































































Disturber of the Peace 


Historian Arnold J. Toynbee is a disturber of the 
peace. He is the prophet who rips the mask from the 
worldly wisdom that seeks to hide the uneasy con- 
science of modern man. 

Having surveyed the rise and fall of civilizations 
over all the centuries, Toynbee tells us that we, too, 
are committing the same sins that brought low the 
mighty civilizations of the past. 

While secular wisdom would betray us into com- 
placency, Toynbee says that for us “the ‘Indian 
Summer’ is over; the ‘Time of Troubles’ has re- 
turned; and . . . shocking calamity has descended 
upon a generation which has been brought up in the 
illusory conviction that the bad times of yore have 
gone for good!” 

Part of the shocking calamity abroad in our world 
is the scourge of militarism which Toynbee discusses 
at length in his massive work, A Study of History. 

But for the benefit of students who would like to 
get a briefer discussion, there has recently been 
published some extracts from Toynbee’s larger study 
under the title War and Civilization (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1950; 165 pp., $2.50). This little volume 
would be useful as a forum resource for adult 
groups. It contains nine brief chapters which analyze 
war and its effects upon civilization. 

Toynbee says that war has been the “proximate 
cause of the breakdown of every civilization.” And 
yet he holds that there is a social breakdown worse 
than war—the submission to a cowardly and de- 
humanizing peace. “If we have really lost the power 
or the will to practise the virtues of Gethsemane, 
then it is certainly better to practise those of Sparta 
... than to practise none at all.” 

But “sword blades are foundations that never set- 
tle,” and the society that seeks salvation through the 
sword finds that its efforts are brought to naught. 

Toynbee counsels a strategy of seeking to persuade 
and accustom governments to combine in jointly 
resisting aggression when it comes. He thinks man 
must learn to spiritualize his aggressive tendencies 
in order that militarism may be held in check while 
a method is being worked out to settle conflicts. This 
is his idea of the effect of pacifism: 

“The most obvious lion in the path of the strategy 
of Pacifism is the prospect which Pacifists have to 
face that, in so far as their action might prove effec- 
tive, its first effect would be to put States in which 
Pacifism was an appreciably strong political force at 
the mercy of States in which it was impotent; and 
this would mean allowing the most unscrupulous 
Governments of the benighted military Powers to 
make themselves masters of the World in the first 
chapter of the story. To face this prospect and submit 
to its immediate consequences pre-supposes an active 
foresight and a passive heroism that has been ex- 
hibited by saints but never by ordinary mankind in 
the mass. Peoples have, of course, frequently sub- 
mitted en masse to the pain and grief of being op- 
pressed by conquerors who have been brutal and 
barbarous by comparison with their victims. In 
A.D. 1940 the world came within an ace of thus sub- 
mitting to the domination of a Germany controlled 


Toynbee 


by the Nazis and inspired by Hitler’s satanic spirit; 
but we have only to recall the temper prevalent in 
France and Great Britain during the years of ‘ap- 
peasement’ and thereafter in France in the era of 
Vichy to realize the truth that, among the motives 
inspiring a mass-refusal to resist military aggression 
by force of arms in self-defence, the Saint’s unselfish 
horror of committing the sin of War is apt to count for 
much less than the ordinary mortal’s natural aversion 
from being required to pay the awful price in blood 
and tears which War exacts.” 
—Wooprow GEIER. 


vy > Df 
For Love’s Sake 


ParTICIPATION in regrettable conflict falls among 
distasteful tasks which sometimes become imperative 
for Christian vocation. Only one thing is necessary: 
for love’s sake it must be done.—From Basic Chris- 
tian Ethics, by Paul Ramsey; 1950; Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 
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“Remember the Sabbath Day .. .” 


It is fair to say that Western man, from sheer 
absorption in work, no longer knows what it means 
to live. You may find even on a tombstone the words: 
“His life was work.” It is here that the fourth com- 
mandment comes in: the Sabbath belongs to the order 
of creation. Man is created by God in such a way 
that he needs the Sabbath. Where the Sabbath-rest 
disappears, the human character of life also disap- 
pears.—From Christianity and Civilisation (Part 2), 

by Emil Brunner: Charles Scribner’s Sons; 1949. 
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FORUM RESOURCES 

















If your group of adults hold meetings in addition 
to the one on Sunday morning, you will want to make 
use of the resources for forums in Adult Student and 
ApDULT TEACHER. 

The Learning for Life series (see page 17) will 
be a valuable forum resource. The “What Would 
You Do?” discussions will supply added material (see 
next page and also the third cover page of Adult 
Student). 

In Adult Student, “A Book to Discuss” this month 
is The Christianity of Main Street by Theodore E. 
Wedel. Charles E. Schofield has written the analysis 
of this book, presenting pertinent questions for study 
and discussion. Magazine articles in Adult Student 
include “Preparing for Discussion” by Gregg Phifer, 
and “Is It Really Christian Education?” by Robert S. 
Clemmons. 

Apu_Lt TEACHER (see pages 12-15, 46-47) recom- 
mends four books for study and discussion. These are 
Here I Stand: a Life of Martin Luther, by Roland 
Bainton; War and Civilization, by Arnold J. Toynbee; 
and Christianity and Civilization and Our Faith, by 
Emil Brunner. The volumes by Toynbee and Brunner 
might be studied together, along with the article, 
“Faith for a Time of Troubles” (page 12-15). 

Articles which might be useful for forums in this 
issue of ApuLtT Teacuer are “The Crisis of Faith” 
(pages 1-3); “Religion and Public Education” (pages 
7-8); “Secular Society Lays Down Its Terms” (page 
4); “And the Lord alone shall be exalted” (pages 5- 
6). 

Teachers are encouraged to read these and other 
Avu.t TEACHER articles for discussions of vital topics 
bearing on both the Adult Bible Course and the 
International Lessons. Such articles will provide 
illustrations for the lessons. 

The Historic Faith and a Changing World, by W. 
Norman Pittenger (Oxford University Press, 1950; 
$2.50) is a volume which attempts to survey the 
present-day American scene and to show the rele- 
vance of a dynamic orthodox Christianity for the new 
society now emerging. 

The Kingdom and the Power, by Paul S. Minear 
(Westminster Press, 1950; 269 pp., $4.50) is one of the 
new books on New Testament thought that might be 
helpful to teachers of the Adult Bible Course this 
quarter. Dr. Minear, a professor of New Testament 
interpretation at Andover Newton Theological School, 
is especially helpful in explaining the central mean- 
ing of the Revelation of John (see Adult Bible Course 
for April 22-29). 

Secular Illusion or Christian Realism, by D. R. 
Davies (The Macmillan Company, 1949; 112 pp., 
$2.00.) is an examination of the modern secular illu- 
sion regarding man’s nature—the notion that man is 
so innately good that he can arrive at the good life 
unaided, without the Divine-Human Redeemer of the 
Christian faith. 

The author, one of the prominent preachers of Great 
Britain, is very able in his analysis of the sentimen- 
tality that has infected the modern church, but he is 


weak in his discussion of the way out of t! 
difficulties. This is a little book worth th« 
while—one which will be shocking to th 
of students perhaps, but if it shocks, ma) 
be used as an effective tool for stimulating « 

Early Christians of the 21st Century, 
Walsh (Harper and Brothers, 1949; 188 | 
is another book which says that “modern ci 
now stands “on its last legs.” The author i 
professor of English at Beloit College. As a 
on theological subjects, Mr. Walsh present 
with sophistication and skill, though not al 
tact. 

His analysis of the breakdown of moder 
life and civilization will hold nothing ne 
thoughtful reader. The job of evaluating ‘ 
of this breakdown has been done with infin 
astuteness by the great Christian thinkers 

Mr. Walsh’s discussion will doubtless b« 
to some men and women of your group 
two directions, he says, in which the chu: 
in the austere days ahead: 

“It can retreat further into its private fl 
den, and wait for the world to trample dov 
tective hedge. Or it can cut down the he 
and emerge into the world, to claim all! « 
its concern. If it emerges—as it is beginni 
strong signs of doing—it has the pron 
Founder and Head that the gates of hell c 
vail against it. Its ministers and membe! 
thought queer; some of them may be 
stones may be hurled at stained-glass wit 
Church itself may be suppressed by forn 
But it will rise again on the third day, sti 
with deepened dedication.” 

Early Christians of the 21st Century mig 
for your discussions a needed irritant to sn 
tians who think our present job in the C! 
preach the secular culture and to “wat 
further the Christian doctrines in order t! 
secularized man may have “Christianity” « 
terms. 


Thought for the Week 


WESLEY’s Journal describes 60 riots. | 
in one place that Walsall in Staffords 
“full of Ephesian wild beasts” who roa 
santly and shouted and threw stones 
struck down three times.”—From End 
of Splendor, by Halford E. Luccock; 1! 
lished by The Advance for Christ and Hi 
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THE young man who has not wept is 
and the old man who will not lau 
fool—George Santayana. 
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1. Uninteresting Teachers 


(See third cover page, Adult Student) 

Mr. and Mrs. Bales are facing a very common prob- 
lem that may be difficult to solve. You will undoubt- 
edly find members of your group who have faced 
similar situations. List on the board all the possible 
ways of meeting the problem that occur to you and 
the members of the group. Then consider the issues 
involved and decide which ones are the best and why. 

There are a large number of alternatives open to 
Mr. and Mrs. Bales. Briefly here are some of them. 
Your group members may name others. The Baleses 
can insist that Jack go to Sunday school anyway be- 
cause it is his duty. They may let Jack drop out of 
Sunday school, hoping that he will want to return 
when he is older and will be in another group with a 
different teacher. They may go to the superintendent 
of the youth department or of the Sunday school or 
to the director of religious education or the pastor to 
talk over the situation and suggest a change in teach- 
ers. They may propose to some of these leaders that 
the school should provide leadership education. They 
may advise Jack to suggest to Mrs. Beasley and the 
boys some activity that all of them could do, some- 
thing that would be interesting enough so that all of 
them would want to participate. Mrs. Bales may call 
some of the other mothers to see what they think. 
The Baleses may change their church membership to 
another church where there will be a more satisfac- 
tory class for Jack. They may volunteer their services 
to relieve Mrs. Beasley. 

Then ask, What causes inefficiency in teaching? 
At least three things should be suggested. The in- 
efficiency may be caused by lack of training on the 
part of the teacher; it may be caused by some per- 
sonality difficulties; it may be caused by indifferent 
or wrong attitudes on the part of parents. Your group 
may think of other reasons. Have the group suggest 
questions that the Baleses should try to answer before 
they do anything else. Some of these may be given: 
Has Mrs. Beasley had any training in how to teach? 
How long has she taught? Has she always had dif- 
ficulty with discipline? Do the boys like her? How 
do the other boys’ parents feel about the situation? 

Now ask, How can inefficiency in teaching be im- 
proved? If the inefficiency results from lack of train- 
ing, what should be done? How can parents lead 
teachers to want to have leadership training? If the 
teacher has personality difficulties that make her in- 
efficient, what can the parents do? The teacher who 
is inefficient but who does not want to give up her 
class may be a problem that will require great tact. 
Mr. and Mrs. Bales might suggest to the superin- 
tendent that Mrs. Beasley be given some other re- 
sponsibility. Let the group discuss issues involved if a 
choice must be made between hurting the feelings 


of a faithful and willing but inefficient teacher and 
losing the intermediate boys. Then ask the group, If 
the inefficiency results from indifference on the part 
of the parents, what can the parents of one boy do? 

By this time you have probably added several other 
alternatives for action to the list on the board. Now 
turn to them and decide which ones would be prac- 
tical and under what circumstances they would work. 
Let the group members point out the assets and de- 
fects of each. For example, they will note that Mr. 
and Mrs. Bales may be able to make Jack go to Sun- 
day school while he is twelve, but if he goes against 
his will and feels that it is not worth while, they will 
not able to keep him going for many more years. 


2. Those Baffling Questions 

Madge and Frank are facing a problem that will 
be common to all parents of growing youngsters of 
almost any age. After having someone read or sum- 
marize the material from Adult Student, ask, What 
do you think of the attitude that parents cannot let 
their son discover there are questions for which they 
do not know the answers? What should parents do 
when a child asks a question they cannot answer? 
Many wise parents have discovered that admitting 
frankly that they do not know some of the answers has 
led to better understanding, respect, and confidence 
on the part of their children. 

Then discuss the question, What are some of the 
ways that parents can learn how to answer their 
children’s questions about religion? List the possi- 
bilities on the board, underlining those that are avail- 
able in your own church. The class will think of such 
things as talking to the pastor, participating in adult 
study classes, consulting with friends who seem to 
have a good background, reading books and maga- 
zines, having family discussions. 

Then raise the question, What are some questions 
that parents would like to be able to answer better? 
Members of the group will likely name the things 
that are troubling them or the things that they feel 
that they do not know well enough. There will doubt- 
less be much variety in the questions. Some of them 
may be questions concerning Christian beliefs about 
God, Jesus Christ, sin and salvation, the nature of 
man, what the Church means, the Bible, and prayer. 
Others may have to do with moral and ethical deci- 
sions. Whatever the questions suggested, list them on 
the board. Do not try to discuss them or to find the 
answers to them at this time. Then go through the 
list, underlining those upon which the majority of 
members of your group need help. 

Let the class members decide where they can go 
to find the answers to the questions which seem to be 
most in need of answers. It may be that they will 
want to spend several sessions of the class in dis- 
cussing them. Decide who can give advice on what 
books and magazines to use and ask class members 
to accept definite responsibility for consulting the 
pastor or other religious leaders or for taking cer- 
tain reading assignments for reports. It may be that 
the group will prefer to discuss things that the adults 
can do to make the church school more effective. 

Keep the discussion on matters that are of concern 
to the group and come out with some practical sug- 
gestions of things that they can do in order to pro- 
mote religious education with both children and 
adults. 

—J. Josephine Leamer. 
















































Martin Luther in life and fiction 
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By ROLAND BAINTOD® 


A new biography of Martin Luther, the monk who cd 
Holy Roman kmpire over 100 years ago... and foun 
Protestant faith. Here is an authoritative picture o! 
century Reformation conflict, interpreting Luthe 
writings, and contributions. Rich in) quotations [1 
temporary German writings, never belore published 
lish. Profusely illustrated with more than 100 rar 
and engravings from Luther's own time. 432 pages. 
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These books tell the dramatic story of One a biography, one fiction 2. . be 
Martin Luther and the sixteenth century paint a vivid: picture ol this great lea 


and the Reformation. Here’s history, dra 


religious and political struggle which pro- 
good writing ... good reading! 


duced our Protestant faith. 


J, Leal, in flrmour 


By GLADYS H. BARR 


} The life of Martin Luther in fiction. Monk in Armour follows 
| Luther's career closely, through his defiance of emperor and 
pope, great physical dangers, conflicts with great men of Europe, 
anarchy and bloody revolt, and victory after long years of strug- 
gles. ‘Then his dream of a cheerful home was fulfilled with 
Ketha . . . the most human and tender episode in the great 
Reformer’s life. 240 pages. (AC) ..... $3.00 
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